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SLEEPING. 





FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
BY ELLA WHEELER. 





playing, 
And the 


grasses 
And silently w 


Where the babbling brook through the mea- 
dow ia straying, 
And the humming-bird murmurs a chant | 
as he passes, 
My Kathleen sleeps, 
She hears not the winds that are wailing 
and sobbing, 
She hears not the voice of the meadow- 
lark calling, 


She lieth so low; 
Of the fond hearts above ber in agony throb- 


bing, 
Of the eyes that are wet and the tears that 
are falling, 
She never can know. 


I kneel with my face in the blossoming 


clover, 
But vainly I call her—she lics all unheed- 
ing, 
Her sleep is so sound; 
She makes no reply, though I lean fondly 


over 
And pray for one word—in agony pleading 
Above the green mound. 


She hears not, she sees not; and what does 
it matter? 
I weep and I mourn, but life is not for- 
ever— 
The end comes at last; 
And the willow shall wave, and the summer 
shall scatter 
Its blossoms above where I sleep, waking 
never, 
Forgetting the Past. 
Westport, Wis. 
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GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL, 


BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


AUTHOR OF ‘EAST LYNNE,” “‘THE RED 
court Farm,” &c. 


CHAPTER VIII.* 
A TERRIBLE FEAR, 


A brilliant day in June. In the sweet 
summer-roum facing the north, so grateful 
to the sight and senres in blazing weather, 
sat the four daughters of George Canter- 
bury. Mrs. Dunn was in deep black robes 
an! a widow's cap. The others had as- 
sumed slight mourning, and wore muslins. 

It was some days now since Mra. Dunn 
had arrived at the Rock, purposing to make 
a long visit, They had been pressing her to 
do it ever since her husband's death, but the 
settlement of his affairs bad kept her in 
town She was left (as she considered) very 
badly off. r. Dunn, who was member for 
the county when Lvdia Canterbury married 
him, was not a rich man. He had some- 
thing to do with iron; hia wife never took 
the trouble to ascertain precisely wnat; and 
a great portion of his interest in the busi- 
ness, whatever it might be, went fiom him 
at his death. Mre. Dunn would bave ab ut 
twelve or fourteen hundred a-year; it wus 
nothin compared with what she expected to 
inheri«c f:om her father, nothing to the fabu- 
lous wealth of the Rock. So Lydia Dann 
considered herself hariiy used by Fortune, 
and wondered how she should exist. 

She was three or four years younger than 
her si-ter Olive, and a plain likeness of her. 
A less tall figure, and without Olive's ma- 


Down where the winds with the willows are 


olet covers her face with the 





| 





In one of the London Missionary Society's 
ublications, there is an account of the 
abors of a most devoted missionary lady in 

India, Mrs. Mullens. She died not long 
since. Very interesting accounts are given 
of incidents which occurred in her mis- 
sionary life. Among them is a narrative of 
her being visited by a lady, a native of In- 
dia, who for years and years was a seeker 
after truth. The picture here given illus- 
trates the meeting of this person with Mrs, 
Mullens, The acceunt from which we copy 

















A SEEKER AFTER TRUTH. 
| says: ‘Friday, the 28th June, while Mra, Mul- 


' lens was si alone, taking a hasty ik 
fast, a singular letter was into her 

It bore unmistakable marks of being from a 
native, though it was anonymous, It ran 
thus: ‘ Madam, I have taken the liberty of 
introtucing to you the bearer of this. She 
is a Brahmin widow, and belongs to a most re- 
spectable and wealthy family at B——. She 
has visited all the chief shrines of Hindooiam, 
seeking rest for ber soul, and finding none. 
Fur rest she now turns to Christianity. 





, Madam, will you receive her into your asy- 
lum? Will you teach her what truth is? I 
will add one word for your encouragement. 
There are other widows besides this one; 
ay, and there are married women, too, who 
are restless in, and dissatisfied with, their 
own religion. They wish for something better, 
*** Yours, Truth-lover and Truth-seeker.'" 
Thus, it will be seen, that seekers after 
Truth, are found under all skies—and what 
can be nobler than to be an honest secker 
after Truth? 








The window was thrown open to the 
s'eady north landscape lying around in its 
beauty, with its subdued light, its welcome 
shade. On this side the park was not ex- 
tensive, a mere strip, and beyond it lay the 
green fields that would lead by a cross-road 
tu Aberton. At the end of this first field— 
a large one, and divided by a fence, with a 
stile in the middle—was situated the dwel- 
liug of Mra. Kage. June roves, lilie#, eweet- 
scented flowers of many colors, threw up 
their perfume frowm the beds immediately 
underneath the windows, imbuing the at- 
mo-phere of the ruom with sweetness. It 
was the young ladies’ favorite sitting-room. 
Not a show-room by any means, though the 
pictures on the delicately-papered walls were 
of value, and the furniture was of costly 

reen-and-gold, but rather an undress room, 
fo which they worked and read and played 
and talked, and might make an untidy litter 
at will. 

Olive and Jane were busy to-day—the one 
cutting out work for the eesiee school, the 
other tacking the pieccs together. Staid, 
ateady, well-conducted ladies, the Miss Can- 
terburys directed the schools judiciously, 
and other parish benefits, of which they 
were the chief supporters, Mrs. Dunn sat 
back in an easy-chair near the window, 
doing nothing, as usual—all the industry 
she possessed Iny in her tongue; and Milli- 
cent was at the piano trying a new piece 
very softly and quietly. 

“ That is wrong, I am sure, Leta.” 





jesty, with more than a tendency to plump- 
ness, which Olive bal not. Her hair was of 


the same beautiful shade of pogne se 


her features wante! the refined grace of 
Olive's, while they displaved the resolution. 
Mrs. Dunn was positive, out-spoken, very 
fond of domineering; Olive, quietly reso- 
lute, was full of gracious courtesy. Rumor 
went—it was impossible to know whetber it 
spoke truth—that Mr. Dunn had ventured 
to aidress Mi-s Canterbury first, and, upon 
finding out bis mistake, had transferred his 
hopes to Lydia. 

Whether that might bave been the case or 
not, one fact was certain—Lydia knew no- 
thing of it. If any such thing hid passed, 
it was confined to Miss Canterbury's own 
breast, and Lydia marrie! Mr. Dunn in 
—, The very large furtune to which the 

iss Canterburys w. re heiresses caused them 
to be marks for suitors—great prizes to be 
shot for. High and low alike cast a longi: g 
eye on them; but the consciousness that this 
must inevitably be the case caused the Miss 
Canterbury) to be oor inaccessible. 
It was not that they would have made their 
riches any bar, but the fear le-t those riches 
were the attraction, and not themselves, lay 
more or less upon their minds always. 
Fifteen curates ia all, during the last balf- 
duzen years, had laid them-elves and their 

owns at the feet of one or other of the 

eiresses at the Rock—worthy men, no 
doubt, but not quite free from suspicion as 
to motives, Jane and Leta were wont to 
wish, to sone extent in earnest, that they 
had been born porcic: less. 


Parts here and there of the continuation of this 
story may po-sibly be recognized by the reader as 
having appeared many years ago. 


It was Mrs. Dunn who spoke, in the quick, 
abrupt way very usual with her. She was 
the only really good musician of the family ; 
| her taste for it was innate, and something 
| or other in the playing bad grated on her 
| correct ear. 

| Leta played to the end of the page, and 
| then roxe frum the piano, Conscious of her 
| own inferior skill, sbe did not often care to 
| try new pieces before Mrs. Dunn. 

‘I bave played an hour,” she remarked, 

| and Olive tells me that is quite long 
enough at one time.” 

Going to a writing-table, Leta opened one 
of the desks there, her own, with the inten- 
tion of beginning a letter to Miss Annesley 
Putting the or we by ed before her, she 

| suddenly remembered that some informa- 
| tion concerning parish interests, which Sarah 
| had asked for, was not yet obtaine’, 
|} “Ob, dear! f can't write until to-mor- 
| row,” cried Leta, ‘‘ Lydia, what sort of 
people are they where she is gone ?” 

‘Where who is gone?” naturally de- 
manica Mrs. Dunn, who could not be sup- 
| posed tw see into her sister's thoughts. 
| ‘* Sarah Annesley.” 

“J dont’ know what you mean by ‘ sort.’ 
Mrs. Annesley is a widow, with a flighty 
| young daughter. Quite middle-class peaple, 
| living quietly with three maid-servants in 

Paradise-terrsce—near to old Mra. Garetun's, 

you know, They are rather friendly with 
her.” 

* 1 wish Mra, Garston had invited Sarah,” 
spoke Leta earnestly. ** She might as well; 
she took » woaderful liking for her when 
we were at Little Bay Jast autumn. Middle- 
class people! 1 don't suppose Sarah will be 








** Now don't you run away with wrong no- 
tions, Miss Millicent,” sharply rejoined Mra, 
Dunn. ‘ The Annerleys are gentle-people, 
and know what's what. In calling them 
middle-class, I alluded to their moderate 
house and style of living. My late bhus- 
band's brother, Richard Dunn, is intimate 
there. As to Sarah Annesley, she is not the 
first of us who has had to bend to adverse 
circumstances; look at me, left with no- 
thing a-year!” 

Leta bent her face to hide a smile. Mrs. 
Dunn's grievance of her ‘nothing a-year” 
had become a joke between the other sia- 
ters, Leta toyed with ber writing-paper ; 
it was tiresome to sit down to her desk, and 
then find that it was to no purpose, 

* Olive,” she said, looking up, ‘‘ may I 
write a note to ask Caroline Kage to come 
here for the day?” 

Miss Canterbury made no reply. She was 
puzzled over her work just then, counting 
pieces. Millicent deferred to her as she 
would to a mother. 

‘This is wrong, Jane. Nine pairs of 
sleeves, and only eight pairs of guaseta: you 
must have miscounted.—What was it you 
asked me, Leta?” 

** If I may send for Caroline Kaze.” 

“Caroline Kage is always here,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Dunn. ‘ She was here to tea 
yesterday, and to luncheon the day before; 
and for the whole morning, with her mo- 
ther, the day before that. You had better 
have her to live here, Millicent," 

The words were delivered with so much 
acrimony that Millicent looked at Mra. 
Dunn in pure astonishment. Miss Canter 
bury, ber interest buried in the gussets and 
sleeves, did nut notice the tone, though she 
hear! the words, 

** That is just what Millicent woul like 
to have her to live here, Lydia," Olive said 
with a smile. 

* Ah!” returned Lydia, flicking her 
broad-hemmed handkerchief at a wasp that 
seemed inclined to enter. 

‘Caroline Kage is very pleasant, Lydia; 
we all like her,” put in Jane. 

‘A pretty, good-naturel sort of girl; not 
much in her," se:newhat slightingly remark - 
ed Miss Canterbury. 

**If she were one of earth's young-laly 
anzels, her constant intrusion would be irk 
some,” returned Mrs. Dunn. ‘* The Chinese 
have a proverb, ‘Pay your visite only on 
alternate days, lest by continual going you 
weary vour frienls and they become es 
tranged frum you.’ It is full of wisdom.” 
‘* Intrusion!” exclaimed Millicent, disre- 
garding the proverb. 

** Yes, intrusion,” decisively repeated Mrs. 
Dunn, 

* But, Lydia, we are p'eased to bave her.” 
Jane Canterbury |ifved her se.ssors from 
the calico, and turned round to address Mrs 
Dunn. 

‘The fact is, Lydia, they have grown 
thus intimate from Leta’s want of other 
compan ons, We are older than she is, and 
have different interests. The Kayes are 
our nearest neighbors, you know, and she 
and Caroline have been #0 much together 
that an affection has sprung up between 


Mrs, Dunn lost some of her angry look. 

‘* Ever the same, Jane; amoothing down 
difficulties for everyhody. But I do think 
it is time you left off that unmeaning word, 
‘Leta:' I assure you it does not contribute 
to Millicent's dignity.” 

*T don't think it does,” smiled Jane. 
** But it is a long-used habit; just as is the 
coming here of Caroline Kage; and every- 
day habits are hard to relinquish,” 

** May I write, Olive?” resumed Millicent, 
who had sat with her pen in hand and paper 
before her, breaking the silence that had 
ensued. 

Mrs. Dunn made a gesture of Impatience; 
and her words, for she spoke before Olive, 
were impatiently uttered, 

* Caroline Kage in better where she is 
than here, Let her be.” 

** Yea, yes,” decided Olive hastily, con- 
sidering that Mra, Dunn, both as a married 
woman and as a visitor, should be expecially | 
deferred to; ‘‘ we will not have Caroline to- 
day, Millicent.” 

illicent slowly closed her writing-deak, 
and then leaned her elbow upon it and her 
cheek upon her hand, her face plainly ex- 
oressing disappointment. She waa sincere 
ty attached to Caroline; and it might be 
it might be, that she hungered for a word 
of news of Thomas Kage. Never once, 
since that visit of his at EKaster, when he 
had dined at the Rock, bad his name passed 
Caroline's lips, Before that period she had 
been always speaking of him. Caroline 
herself had reemed changed since; the once 
light, trifling girl bad become thoughtful 
and silent. Once, and once only, Leta had 
taken courage to ask after Mr. Kage: * We 
know nothing of him,” was Caroline's short 
anewer, 
The door opened, and Mr. Canterbury put 
his head in, as if asking permis-ion to enter. 
The room belonged so exclusively to his 
daughters that he seemed to think he had no 
right in it uninvited 
**Come in, papa.” 
There was achange in Mr. Canterbury. 
The head, growing so thin of hair at the 
top, was now surmounted by an auburn wig 
of curly luxuriance, almost as natural as 
though it grew there. An eye-glass dangled 
on his waistcoat; his morning clothes were 
cut in the most approved atyle of a fashion 
able London tailor, In fact, Mr. Canterbury 
would have looked like a young dandy bad 
he not been an old man. 


** I think I shall ride into Aberton, Olive. 
Have you any commands ?" 
* Thauk you, papa; no, 
ing P 

** In your head better, Lydia ’” he inquired 
of Mrs. Dunn, who had complained of head 
ache at breakfast, 

“It aches still, papa; I have had it a 
good deal lately. I think these hot caps 
help to give it to me," she added, pushing 
her widow's cap back on her head 

*“ Why do you wear them, then?” 

“Ob, well, papa, you know it is the cus 
tom. Had I not followed it, people would 
have been found to say I had not cared for 
my husband.” 

** T should not let what such people could 


Not this morn 








| very happy there.” 


them.” 


ray trouble me,” sersib'y remarked Mr 


not. 


Canterbury.—‘' You look as if 
headache, also,” he added to 


ou had the 
illicent, his 


“No, I have not,” said she, rousing her- 
self, and rising from her seat 

** What's the matter, then?" 

* Not muoh, eg 

- - gon ie it?” 

“IT on it disappointed,” explained 
gan ,& little vexed at having to oon- 

ome 

‘What at?” persisted Mr. Canterbury 
who did not like to see his daughters’ faces 
clouded, especially here, who had been in a 

the plaything of them all—Leta 
— hive ty bony Kage to 
come apend here, and Olive will 
not let me. 

‘Caroline Kage is here too much; she 
inundates us," sharply interrupted Mrs. 
Dunn in a voice of authority. ‘ Not a day 
since I came home have we been free from 
Caroline Kage. Seven days I have been 
here, and seven visits, some of them lasti 
for hours, we have had of that girl's! It 
unreasonable." 

There was a pause; Mr, Canterbury broke 
it. Leta, feeling uncomfortable at ro 
caused the un tness, went and 
at the window. 

“Why do you dislike her, Lydia?” he 
askod., 


‘Oh, I don't dislike her, papa,” returned 
Mrs, Dann, suppres her irritation 
badly: ‘* but I consider she is here too 


much," 

** Here is Caroline herself, coming up?” 
exclaimed Millicent. 

Mixa Kage was advancing underneath the 
window then; they heard her voice as she 
looked up and spoke to Leta. Mr. Canterbury, 
abvut to quit dhe room, turned, with 
hand on the door 

“ om, 0 oF in bere, ou oan ask Oar to 

or looking at Olive. 
Why aes? Tle not Ike to see Millicent 
with asad face,” he concluded, as if ao- 
counting for bis decision. 

Mr. Canterbury met Miss Kage in the hall, 
and two or three minutes elapsed before she 
came to the room—alone; a remarkably 
pretty girl this morning, in her piuk muslin 
dress, and a white bonnet as light and airy 
as herself, 

‘You have come to save us the trouble 

of sending for you, Caroline,” spoke Milli- 

cent, forgetting vexation in the exuberance 

. her spirits, ‘* We want you to remain the 
a ” 





y tr in ten innt ” replied 
Mina K ‘* Many thanks.” 
Oh, I am so sorry!" exclaimed Millicent. 


“Ten minutes, Careline! where was the 
use of your coming at all?” 
‘*T came for mamma, She has had one of 
those tiresome letters again, and sent me 
with itto Mr. Canterbury. I have given it 
to bim.” 
** But why can you not remain ?" 
** Because my cousin has just arrived on 
one of bis flying visits, and I must go back 
home.” 
** What cousin ?" asked Olive. 
‘Thomas Kage." 
* Caroline,” said Jano, archly, ‘ I fancy 
that cousin of yours has some other mo 
tive than cousinship in these flying visits of 
hia.” 

Minn Kage tossed her 
caught Jane's meaning aptly. 





head; she had 
It was rome 


| weeks now since she had resolved to put old 


feelings behind her, to regard them as though 
they had never been 

“What an idea, Miss Jane! Certainly 
Thomas Kage is grave aa a judge, and 
poor as any church mouse, You are quite 
wrong. Asif | would encourage Aim /"' 

The vivid blush rising on her face faded 
away to a death-like paleness, Leta Can 
terbary, shaded by the curtain, saw it, and 
wondered, 

* You might tolerate a worse,” sail Mra, 
Dunn, in her strong tones, the first words 
she had spoken. *' Thomas Kage is one of the 
worthies of created men.” 

“In he?" rejoined Caroline, with a pain 
ful effort to be “He ia very 
poor id 

** 1 don't care whether he is poor or rich; 
you'll not find another like him, search the 
world through.” 

Olive turned round 


carcless 


She could not an 


| derstand her sister Lydia this morning, and 


felt thoroughly ashamed of her sharp rude- 
hess, 

* Will you spend to-morrow with Leta, 
my dear?” she said, pleasantly, to Caro 
line 

* Yes, thank you, Miss Canterbury. I 
whall be very glad." 

She wished them goo! morning, and de 
parted, Leta went to the end of the room, 
and began to sort some silka fur her em 
broidery. Oliwe and Jane remained at their 
useful work over the table. 

* What brought her up with that let- 
ter?” abruptly cried Mre. Dunn, turning 
her chair from the window, so aa to face her 
sinters 

Their eurprive increased. Lydia had al 
wass been fond of setting the world to 
rights, and interfering in what did not con 
cern ber; but this acrimonious tarn of mind 
was semething new 

* Caroline sail Mea Kage sent her with 
the letter,” replied Jane, meekly. ** Poor 
Mr«. Kage bas bad sume troublesome law 
business to contend with lately, and papa 
advires her upon it, Lydia.” 

** Law business ?" retorted Lydia, with an 
anery «coll 

** Law business of some 


nature; I don't 
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enderstand it. How lovely Caroline was 
looking this morning '” 

“And how well she dresses!" remarked 
Olive. “ Those lace-sleeves were real Brus- 
sele 1 wonder bow they manage it?” 

“I mean, what brought Aer up with it?” 
continued Mre, Dann, tapping ber foot with 
impatience. ‘Why could Mire Kage not 
have sent it by e servant!” 

“1 dar Caroline was glad to br “ it 
herself, W has put you out, Lydia” 

Mra. Dunn did not say. She took u 
book and began to read. But she an to 
grow restless: now turning the leaves for 
ward, now backward, as if her mind or her 
temper would not get straight. : 

1 have no green of the right shade,” 
cried Leta, looking up from her silks. * May 
1 go out for it, Olive?” 

“Where to’—Chilling? 
never get it there.” 

“| think I might; it is the dark green 
At least I can try, Olive, if you have no ob 
jection,” 

* None at all. You can carry some of this 
work to the school at the same time.” 

A «mall bundle was made ap and given to 
Leta, when she came in with her things on. | 
Mre Dunn, whose restlessness seemed on 
the increase, presentiy flung her book dewn, 
and stood at the window, fanning her hot 
and angry face. Buddenly she put up her 
hands to shade her eyes, a» if looking at 
something, and then turned with a hasty 
movement to open the doors of an ornamen 
tal cabinet 

* Where is the glass that used to be kept 


would 


You 


here *" 
‘The small telescope, do you mean, 
Lydian? Poor Edgar took it ont with him) 


one day just before he died, and lost it.” 

* The large one, then" 

“Othat?’ I don't know where that is,” 
slowly added Miss Canterbury, ‘' Some. — 
where in papa’s possession, I fancy.” 

“The house seeme quite upset since I 
left it—nothing to be found,” muttered 
Mis. Dunn, taking up her post at the window | 
again. * Asto me, lam more near-sighted 
than ever.” 

“Did you want to disoern anything ?” 
asked Jane, kindly, — her seat to join 
Mra Dunn ‘Perhaps [ oan seo it for 

ou 

** Laok at those two in the distance, lean- 
ing as it seems to me—on a atile, and talk 
iny. Is not one of them papa?” 

** Yoo,” said Jane, castiog her good right 
to the spot. * Papa and—-yes, and Caroline 
Kage. I can see ber pink dres, He has 
gone after her, I daresay, to send a message 
to her mother about the letter." 

** And pe ope to repeat my invitation for 
to-morrow,” added Olive, * though he does 
not know of it.” 

“Or to inquire why she cannot remain to 
day,” said Jane, returning to her work 
* Papa is ever thinking for us.” 

“You blind geese! you simple women!" 
exclaimed Mrs Dann, in an accent of 
Garnestness so impassioned that they drop 
ped what they held, and gazed at her in 
startied alarm ‘Ie it possible that your 
eyes and understanding have been clowed ¥" 
she continued, flinging herself back in the 
arm chair, *' Olive, where have yours been’ 
Jane is meek and unsuspicious; Millicent is 
young; but you! Olive, are you quite blind, 
quite oblivious to what ts going on?" 

“What t going on?” demanded Olive, 
when her astonishment allowed her to 
apenak 

‘It in asin and a shame that you should 
nee! to ask." 

Olive Canterbury felt just a little ag 
grieved at being thus called to account by 
her younger «ister; she, the efficient mis 
tress She waited to draw a thread in the 
linen, and then spoke with calm impaasi 
bility 

* What is it that you detect amias! I look 
closely after the household in all requisite 
things.” 

* More closely than you will look in fu 











ture; more clovely than you will have the 
opportunity of doing. You will not be long 
the house's mistress" 

Indeed! said Olive. “ Jane, give me 
the large sciesore" 


“Olive! Olive! you are treating me as if 
Jane, put down that 
wretobed work, and listen; Tam in earnest 
I say that Olive will not much longer be 
here the ruler,’ 

She did seem in earnest, Nevertheless, 
they thought her intellects must be wan 
Jane let her delicate hands drop 
n the work Hler ideas had taken a 
= turn: sbe could only think the words 
applied to Olive’s possible death 

* What is it that you are fearing, Lydia’ 
Olive is quite well, She always looks pal 
in hot weather,” 

“Oh, you-you idiota!” returned Mra 
Dann, wringing her hands; ** was there ever 
bhindness lke unto yours?’ It is not Olive 
that there's anything the matter with, but 
your father Ile is turning foolish in his old 
age Ile is going to put a mistress over 
you 

They wore 


I were a simpleton 


le ting 
idly « 


eur 


indeed, blindly unsuspicious 
‘A mistress slowly repeated Miss Canter- 
bury, not yet understanding 

** Yes, a mistress: for the house and for 
you. A second wife.” 

A pause of momenta: it needed that to 
take in the sense of the words Jane's face, 
generally so calm, became painfully ayitated 
Olive turned red with indignation. Her 
well balanced mind refused to believe a 
word of the assertion 

** Lydia, I did not think you were capable 
of saving this.” 

* Butafiit be trae’ And I tell you that 
ites. Your father has fixed upon a second | 
wife as surely as that we ait here " 

“(ff whom can you be thinking ¥" asked 
Miss Canterbury, slightly perplexed, as her 
thoughts went out to the neighborhood and 
home again. “Of Mr Kage ¥” 





“No. 1 wish it was: it would be the leas 
evil of the two. It is the girl—Caroline.” 
“Oh, Lydia!” was simultaneously ut- 


tered, in resentful incredulity. 

Mrs, Dunn rose from ber seat again. she 
reized Olive with one hand, Jane with the 
ether, and pulled them towards the window 

“Are they gone? No, not yet. I can 
see the figures, indistinct figures to me. To | 
Jane they are plain; perh to you also, 
Olive hey are talking still” ~ 

“And if they are,” said the angry Olive, 
** what does that prove? If papa chooses 
to stand talking to a child, and to talk all | 
day —~ ree is there in that ¥" 

+ 3 much—in that alone: he might so 
stand talking to me or to you. You ta no 
cause to be angry with me, Olive: you will | 
find it too true. 1 had my suspicions the | 
very fig st of my return.” 

he bare in iteeif, apart from its pos- 
sible truth, that Mra Dunn's words pre- | 
wonted to these ladies, was exceedingly un- 
pleasant and unpalatable; it might not be | 
too much to say repulsive. In spite of their | 





|‘ Where was thore so negligent a man in re- 


| were displayed; and an eyeglass hung from 
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hitherto complete unconsciousness, a mise- 
rable feeling arose in cither heart, a» they 
stood looking at the figures in the distance. 

“A child like Caroline Kage!" remon- 
strated Miss Canterbury, determined to 
combat to the end. 

** There's the worst of the evil—e child,” 
said Mra. Dano. “ Had he married one of 
his own age, or near to it, it would not have 
been so bad for us; it would have been more 
seomly in every way. Though what on earth 





a he can want to marry at all for, after being ite disadvan 


a widower all these years, I cannot tell." 

Jane's eyes were full of tearn. 

“It in not likely that it can be true, 
Lydia; it is not probable. How can you 
have formed eo strange a notion Y" 

‘Just ae you might have formed it, had 
scales not been over your sight. The most 
ex'raordinary events take place under peo 
ple's nowes every day, and aang cannot see 
them This was your case 
into the house, with my eyes and under- 
standing wide awuke, and I saw it all.” 

‘Baw what’ What is there to ree?” 
persisted Mise Canterbury, in as irritable a 
tone as Mre Dunn herself might have ured 

whe, the ever-yracious woman. 

* Various little points, which, taken to- 


| gether, make an ominous whole,” was the | and it was the case here. 


answer. * Though you might say that this 
was nothing, and that was nothing, looked 
at separately " 

The figures at the stile had parted now, 


‘end Mr. Canterbury was on his way back 


again. Some other gentleman, who had 
come up to the spot, was walking on with 
Caroline 


‘When I got here a week ago, and paps 


that fora moment 


struck by bis appearance, 
* said Mrs, Dunn. 


I could not greet him, 


gard tu drees as he used to be? He had on 
a white waistooat; his white wristbands 


an invisible chain. When did he ever put 
on a white waistcoat in the daytime? or 
show the ghost of a wristband ? or discard 
his spectacles for an ereglass?" 

‘T think he took to show his wristbands 
when be was in mourning for Edgar,” inter- 
posed Jane 

** 1] don't care when he took to show them. 
Not then; or, if be did, he left it off again: 
it in a new thing now, Everything's new 
about him, and it must have a purpose," 
argued Mra. Dunn, 

There was a most uncomfortable silence. 

‘And bis wig!” resumed Mra, Dunn. 
“Was there ever such a dandified thing 
seen’ Look at it!” 

** The top of his head was 
that's why he took to a wig, 
a low tone 

* Rubbish!" said Mra. Dunn, “ He'd no 
more have eared for bia bald head, when 
there was only you to look at it, than he'd 
have cared for flying, Have it, if you like, 
that he did wish for a wig: need we have 
gone and bought a thing only fit for a turn- 
ing dummy ina hairdressers window-—a Lop- 
knot of perfumed curls?" 

** We dil say it was too young for papa 
the first morning he eame down to breakfast 
in it,” murmured Jane 

** He has had his three teeth put in,” pur- 
sued Mra. Dann 

“They were out,” said Jane, 

‘They had been out nearly as long aa I 
ean remember; certainly before mamma 
died. Why should he have taken a sudden 
freak to have them put in now, after all 


getting so bald: 
* spoke Jane in 


came fresh | 


Ob wily Mra. Kage? It was she who had 
brought about this undesirable consumma- 
tion of things; for Lydia Dunn was not mis- 
taken. Coming fresh upon the scene, with 
all her wits about her, vividly open to all 
impressions, she had seen what the lookers- 
on had failed to detect even by the smallest 
* clon. 

Casting about for a desirable establish- 
ment for her daughter, Mr« Kage had laid 
covetous eyes on the Rock. It's true it bal 
e could not conceal 
| that from herself; but think of its wealth! 
| Mr. Canterbury had long left sixty behind 
| him, and his -up children, all of them 
|older than Caroline, were fixtures in the 
| house, But with a fortune such as his, what 

might not be overlooked’ she mentally 

argued, Certainly all minor difficulties, And 
| if Caroline could only be persuaded— At 
| this point of her weaving, Mra. Kage inva- 
riably lost the thread. 

The web was begun and grew. Perhaps 
| Mra. Kage and Mr. Canterbury went in for 
| nearly an equal share in its work; though 
| the lady was undoubtedly the primary origi- 

nator, and eet it on a-weaving. Fortune 
| sometimes favors there schemes, as if the 
godders herself were an arch-plotter: 
Mra. Kage got 
linto some legal difficulty touching a good 
sum of money ronght to be charged upon 
| the very «mall property she had inherited 
from her sister. Thomas Kare would have 
| been the right man to apply to—he could 
| have set it mght in no time; but Mrs, Kage 
ebrank from his very name; for that Caro- 
line was wilful enough to care for him as 
she would never care for anyone else, Mra. 





| came out to the carriage to see me, | was #0 Kage had become convinced of at Easter, 


No; anyone rather than him; and Mrs, 
Kage ccntrived to find another, and to kill | 
two birds with one stone, She consulted Mr. | 
Canterbury, That gentleman, possessing 

about as much legal acumen as one of the 
deer in his own park, but considering him- | 
self equal to the best lawyer going, waa both 
ready and willing to be consulted, and went 

into the affair with eneruy. It involved: 
many visits to Mra. Kage, where he was al- 

ways plan amidst the fascinations of 
Caroline, who was not slow to exercise them. 
It involved visita back to Mr. Canterbury ; 
letters to be shown, fresh thoughts and fears 
tw be verbally told; and Caroline was gene- 
rally chosen for the messenger. This bore 
rapid fruit, When elderly gentlemen fall 
into an attachment of this kind, they do it 
in a great hurry, as if time were coming to 
an end before the year were out; and Mr. 
Canterbury served for an exemplification. 
Caroline was as wise as he: before the man 
had advanced farther than thinking her a 
a sweet, lovable, charming girl, and showing 
in manner that he thouglit it, she saw what 
kind of an end was to supervene, If she did 
not positively encourage bis admiration, she 
certainly never repelled it; but she saw it 
needed no specific encouragement, In theco- 
quetry of a light-minded woman—and Caro- 
line had it and exercised it in abundance— 
she was content to be made covert love to, 
to feed Mr. Canterbury's growing dreams, 
and to let the future take care of itself. 

Whether she should accept Mr. Canterbury, 
when the time came for a decision, and be- 
come mistress of the Rock and its wide 
revenues; or whether she should langh pret- 
tily, and stare at him with wide-open eyes 
of wondering simplicity while she rejected 
him, Caroline was ance A to foresee, and did 
not care to think, Ever and anon a vision 
came over her of Thomas Kaye's making his 





these years’ He'll be putting rouge on his 
cheeks next: they say some men do it.” 

* Lydia, I will not have you speak so of 
your father,” reproved Olive, her feelings 
atung to the quick 

** Very well; I'll let him atone. Turn to 
Caroline Kaye. Do you suppose she comes 
here, so persistently, for you girls ?—drosses 
up ber pretty face in emiles for your benefit ? 
Why does papa stand by when she is sing- 
ing’ Why does he laugh, and joke, and 
whirper have seen him whisper to her 
and why does he walk home with her in an 
evening, as he nearly always does?" 

** IT believe that he haa only paid her these 
attentions as be might pay them to any other 
child —paid them partly because she is a 
child,” stoutly spoke Olive. 

‘Has he!’ sarcastically retorted Mrs, 
Dunn, 

* It never ocurred to me to think other 
wise, Lydia” 

* Well, does it occur to you now 
that the clue has been given?" 

Mies Canterbury did not answer. The 
clue, as Mrs. Dunn called it, waa forcing its 
way to terrible conviction, in spite of her 
assumption of disbelief, Jane felt wretched, 
aud stood with a blank face of distress, 

‘That you have helped this on, perhaps 
even led to it wholly, by having her here so 
much, is certain,” said Mra, Dunn, with the 
air of one who hav received a deep injury. 
** How you could have been so obtuse I can- 
not imagine, when the very first hour I saw 
them together was enough for me.” 

* You have had so much more experience 
than we have; you have been out in the 
world,” urged Jane, deprecatingly. ‘‘ And 
I think, Lydia, that being married must 
tend to enlarge the understanding, and give 
experience of mankind,” 

** It just does,” emphatically pronounced 
Mrs. Dunn; ‘if you mean as to their tricks 
andturns, As long as we are girls at home, 
the men seem to us like so many saints, who 
could not go wrong if they were paid for it; 
but that delusion wears off uncommonly 
quick, I can tell you, when we go out 
amongst them. I don't complain of my late 
husband; he was a good one personally; but 
I learnt a little as to men in general." 

How all thie grated on the ears of Miss 
Canterbury, she alone could have told. Not 
for many a long year had ench a burden of 
dread taken up its seat within her. 

‘Oh, Lydia, I trust—I trust you are mis- 
taken!” escaped from her full heart. ‘Or 
at least, if not, that the mischief may be 
averted,” 

‘Mistaken I am not, Olive; but as to 
averting it, that’s another thing. I do not 
say matters have gone so far as to prevent 
that,” continued Mra. Dunn, somewhat 
qualifying her former hasty words, ‘' Papa 
has got an idea in his head, for certain, as to 
Caroline Kage; but he may not commit him- 
self to irredeemable folly " 

‘Here he is, coming through the gate,’ 
observed Jane. 

— looked at him, one and all, as he 
turned in from the park to the grounds, and 
bore round for the front of the house, 
where his groom was waiting with the 
horses, withdrawing themselves a little from 
the window as they gazed. Mr. Canterbury 
was presented to heir view in a new and 
curious aspect. Not but that Ae was the 
same; ouly their ideas in regard to him had 


now 


unexpected appearance at Chilling, with the 
news that he had dropped inte a large for- 
tune through some old relative or friend 
(Mrs, Garston, say,) who had conveniently 
died, and asking her, Caroline, to share it 
with him. So wildly would her bosom throb 
with its momentary rapture, that she had to 
preas her hands there. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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TERMS. 


The terme of THE POST are the same ar thoac of 
that beautiful mavazine, THE LADY'S FRIEND 

tn order that the clas may be made ap of the paper 
and magazine conjointly when #0 desired—and are ar 
follows :—One copy (and a large Premium atee! En 
oor $2.50; Two copics 64.005 Four copier 

BeOS Five copice (and one extra) 68.00% Eight 
copies (and one gratie) €@12.00. One copy of THE 
POST and one of THE LADY'S FRIEND, @4.00, 
Every pereon getting ap a club will receive the Pre 
mium Pnyvravin rin adc ‘tion, 

Suabecribere in the British Provincee must remit 
twenty cents extra forpostage. Papere ip a club will 
be sent to differcnt post-offices if desired. Single 
numbers sent on receipt of ix cents, Contents of 
Post and of Lady's Friend always entirely different, 

Subscribers, in order to save themeeclves trom 
lose, should, if possible, procure a Port-office order 
on Philadelphia, of get a draft on Philadelphia or 
New York, payatle to our order. UU a draft cannot 
be had, send a check payable to our order on a Na 
tional Bank; if even thie te not procurable, send 
United States notes, De not cond money by the 
Express Companics, unless you pay their charges 
Always be sure to name your Post-office, County, 
and State 

SEWING MACHINE Premiom. For 0 eab- 
ecribers at §2.M) apiece —or tor 80eabecribers and $00 
—we will send Grover & Baker's No. 2! Machine, 
price $55. By remitting the difference of price in 
cash, any higher priced Machine will be tent. Every 
subecriber fn a Premium Liet, inasmuch as he pave 
$2.M, will get the Premium Steel Engraving. The 
liste may be made up conjointly, if desired, of Tur 
Post and the Lapy's Faienp. 

Samples of Tur Poet will be sent for 5 conts—of 
the Lady's Friend for 10 cents 

Addrese 
MENKY PETERSON 4 Co, 
319 Walnut St., Philade iphla 





Norticer.—Correspondents should always 
keep copies of any manuscripts they may 
send to us, in order to avoid the possibility 
of loss; as we cannot be responsible for the 
safe keeping or return of amy manuscript. 

cunsensnieseliaieeiasaatats 
BACK NUMBERS. 

We can still supply the back numbers of 
Tuk Post to May 29th, containing the early 
portions of * Tur Last oF THE Incas,” by 
Gustave Aimard. Also a large variety of 
short stories, miscellaneous articles, &. 

p-nians 
George Canterbary’s Will; 

By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, author of * East 
Lynne,” “ RoLtanp Yorke,” “* Tur Rep- 
Court Farm,” &c. 

In Tue Post for July 24th, we com- 
menced a new Serial with the above title, by 
our gifted contributor, Mra. Henry Wood. 

This will be an excellent opportunity to 
commenee subscriptions to THE Post. We 
shall print an extra edition of the early num- 





undergone a ch . 
**God help us ai, if it should be so!” fer- 
vently aspirated Olive under her breath. | 





bers of this story—but those who wish it! 
would do well to apply as soon as possible. | 





CLUBS. —Those who design raising Clubs 
for Tne Poet for the ensuing year, should 
go to work at once, before the ground is 
crowded with canvassers for other periodi- 
cals. The inducements we offer are so great, 
that there probably will be very little dif- 
ficulty in filling up the lista. The subscrip- 
tions should be sent on as soon as obtained, 
(even when the lists, if large, are not full) 





in order that the forwarding of the paper 
may not be delayed. 
menentanaendijpmnesnans 


AMUSING LETTER. 


We think our readers will be a little 
amused in reading the fullowing letter from 
Miss Catherine E. Beecher. It is apparently 
so very innocent—an’ reads asif it might 
have come from some young lady who had 
lived in the woods all her life, and did not 
know that certain penalties invariably at- 
tended not only greatness, but even noto- 
riety: 


PETTY SLANDERS, 

To the Honorable Conductors of the Pubite Preee: 

Gentlemen: Ihave the greatest respect for your 
profession, and am pained by whatever tends to 
yereen ite respectability and usefulness. I therefore 
beg leave to bring to your potice a matter which is 
both « private grievance and an iajary to your calliag. 

I refer to the increasing circulation of falechoods 
and slanders, eepecially as they bear on the private 
feelings and interests of my sex, To Illustrate this, 
allow me to state rome of my own experiences with- 
im a very short time, premising the fact that slurs 
and falsehoods on honored and dear fricnds are 
often more painful than personal !njuries. 

Among many other falee and diecr. ditable stories 
cirenlated of my venerated father, I have again and 
avain at different periods read in the newspapers 
that at an appointed meeting he went through all 
the services, of reading pealma, the prayers and the 
preaching, when only ope man was present, who was 
converted by this abeurd performance. Again, and 
quite recently, I read a long account in various 
newrpapers of the detaile of an abrupt courtship, 
which were as falee to his well-known character tor 
delicacy and discretion as they were to that of the 
lady thus implicated. Again, 1 read of one of my 
brothers, who, at bis son's ordination, charged him 
not to forget that he wae the grandson of his grand- 
father, the son of his father, and the nephew of bie 
uncie; which foolish speech, I believe, was made, 
but by another person, and not by my brother. 

Again, I read a version of an old Almanac story 
that amused our family circle in childhood, of a 
coaree and irreverent minister, who began his sermon 
with saying “It ie damned hot!" and that stale 
anecdote wae fastened on another brother, and dis- 
cussed week after week, as to its probable truth, al- 
though publicly denied by him, while every attendant 
at his church will affirm ite impossible occurrence. 

Then, I read that my sister, owning a place in 
Fiorida, had lost it for want of proper land-title ; and 
again, that all her orange crop was blasted; and 
again, that she had changed her vpinion of the negro 
character and concluded them to be utterly worth- 
lees, These are but a «mall portion of the falsehoods 
freely circulated in the public press of only one 
family circle, and it is but one specimen of the man- 
ner in which very many other family friends are 
annoyed, and often wounded, by such violation of 
the rules of common courtery and justice by a por- 
tion of the public presse, At the same time, the 
effect of such things on the character of the press of 
our country is most unfortunate ; eo much so that it 
is fast becoming a proverb that what is found in 
Dewspapers is as likely to prove talse as trac, 

The most recent outrage of this kind toward my 
family friends is one for which legal redress is pro- 
vided for men, but trom which a sensitive woman is 
debarred. This is a falsehood current in connection 
with the criticiems on a new work by my sister 
Mra. Stowe, and myself, “The American Woman's 
Home,” in which we appear as teachers of domestic 
duties and economy ip all departments; and is a 
direct public attack upon what I may call the profes- 
sional reputation of my sister. In the very intro- 
duction of the book it is stated that the authors 
were trained in early life by mothers and an aunt, 
who united an extraordinary combination of do- 
meetic talents and experience, Add to this the fact 
that the sister whose domestic character has been 
assailed has not only had the appropriate training, 
but hae both talent and taste for domestic employ- 
ments, and resorts to them as a pleasure and relief 
from literary labor, eo that in no care is she peces- 
sarily a dependent on servile caprices, When resi- 
dent in foreign lands, her interest and quick percep- 
tions added to her home acquiritions, so that her 
easy and well-appointed housekeeping is often a sub- 
ject of admiring remark to her friends and visitors, 

What, then, must be the feclings of her family 
and personal friends, who know her sensibility in 
regard to domestic reputation, and her desire to 
remove the common impression that literary tastes 
avd domestic labor are incompatible or uncongenia), 
to find, ar I have done, in respectable papers, some 
of them called “religious,” such statements as that 
“Mrs. Stowe is just the poorest housekeeper in 
America, 80 that poor Mre. Howe is a mode! in com- 
parison,” (thus throwing, perhaps, quite as unde- 
served a slur upon another lady, with the added 
gvart concession worre than the original statement), 
that “knowing how to do a thing does not imply 
ability to do it, and in this instance, what one sister 
cannot do the other can and does." This is applied 
to one of the authors of a work that aims to clevate 
domestic duties to the honor given to other eciences 
far less important; while the authors’ profits are de- 
voted to promote the domestic and industrial train- 
ing of American women. Of course ite influence is 
destructive both to the sa!- and the good influence of 
this work. 

When a woman becomes an anthor, her writings 
are & proper subject for just criticiem ; but this gives 
Do warrant to enter domestic privacy; and the Ame- 
rican woman's home, whatever are her defecte and 
weaknesses, should always be ber safe castle of re- 
treat and defence. 

If a man finds his professional or business charac- 
ter aseailed in the pablic prints, he can resort to a 
legal redress ; but to a sensitive and delicate woman 
no such remedy is afforded. Her only chance for 
protection ie the just and honorable feelings of the 
conductors of the public prees, and to them I ap- 
peal for redreseal of this wrong, by requesting an 
insertion of this in their columns, 

Very reepectfally 
CaTuaning E. Bercusa. 
New York, Auguet 14, 1868 


We think the above so “rich,” that we 
cheerfully insert it, gratis, not withstandi 
the excellent advertisement it contains ‘of 
the ‘‘new work"—which we had never heard 
of, so far as our recollection serves us—but 
which no doubt is a very good one. 

We do not think, however, the Press quite 
as bad in the way of circulating and endors- 
ing slanders as Miss Beecher supposes—es- 

ially the graver, baser sort of slanders. 
or instance, in a recent case, where a vile 
charge, almost entirely unsupported by 
proof, was made by an influential lady 
against a great t, and also against his 
sister, a woman of hitherto unspotted fame, 
it was met by the American Press with al- 
most an universal burst of contempt and in- 
dignation. Let this be told to the honor of 
our Press, wherever its many minor faults 
are mentioned. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Tne Man wo Lavous Complete. 
By Victor Hveo. Published by > Aoote- 
ton & Co., New York; and also for by 
D. Ashmead, Philada. Price $1.25. 

APrrLeTton's JouRNAL, No. Published 
by D. Appleton & Co., New York; and also 
for sale by D. Ashmead, Philada. Price 50 
centa, 

Tus Woman tm Rep. Published by T. 
B. Peterson & Bio., Philada, 

Diomepe. From the Iliad of Homer. 
By Witttam R. Smirm_ Pablished by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York; and also for 
sale by D. Ashmead, Philada. 

Biackwoop's Eptnsvuron Macazixe 
ron Avoevust. Published by the Leonard 
Scott Company, New York, 

Firty Mi.tions; on, Tut ADVENTURES 
or Hontense Mancint. By the Countess 
Dasu. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York; and also for sale by D. Ashmead, 
Philada. 

THACKERAY's Wonks. A Shabby Genteel 
Story. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York; and also for sale by D. Ashmead, 
Philada. 

Lirrincott's Macazine. The Septem- 
ber number is now published and for sale 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philada. 

Tue OVERLAND Montuiy. The —_ 
tember number is received from the pu 
lishers, A. Roman & Co., New York and San 
Francisco, 
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A Romance in Hussian Life. 

A curious incident in real life bas recently 
transpired at Moscow. About twenty-une 
years ago an infant, only a few months old, 
was intrusted to a peasant woman ina coun- 
try village near Moscow, with instructions 
to bring it up along with her own children 
a sufficient sum of money bein deposited 
for its maintenance. These iustructions 
were faithfully carried out, and the child 

rew up into a fine healthy boy, remarkable 
for quickness and intelligence. The lad 
leaned only a partial knowledge of his early 
Fistory from the gossip of the villagers, bit 
was still at fault respecting the name and 





condition of his p ts, his adopted father 
and mother being as ignorant on these 
points as himself. When about fifteen years 


old, the money for his support being ex- 
pended, the youth proceeded to Moscow 
and took service with a merchant. He dis- 
played unusual capacity, and was rewarded 
by promotion and increased pay. From his 
salary he saved a small capital, and at the 
end of six years set up a shop and began bu- 
siness on his own account. The youthful 
proprietor, stationed behind his counter, 
awaited nervously the advent of his custo- 
mera, Two or three casual purchasers drop 
in in quest of various trifles; and after them 
comes a matronly but still handsome lady, 
simply and tastefully attired. She looks at- 
tentively at the young dealer for a moment, 
and then calls him by name, ‘ That is my 
name, Madame,” answered our hero, some- 
what surprised at this ceremonious com- 
mencement. ‘When and where were you 
born ’” pursues the unknown in an imperious 
tone of voice, as if conducting a judicial 
examination. ‘‘At Ivanovo, twenty-one 
years ago,” reeponds the youth, with some 
uneasiness, inwardly wondering whether 
he can bave got himself into any political 
scrape, or whether his fair interlocutor is 
merely amuring herself at his expense. 
‘* Are your father and mother still alive?” 
continues the questioner, with agitation. 

*“*T cannot tell. Of my fatber I know 
nothing, and my mother, they tell me, gave 
me out to nurse when I was only a few 
months old. I never saw her to remember 
her.” ‘‘ But would you not be glad to meet 
her again ’” inquires the ——  * growing 
pale, ‘‘ What makes you ask that?” says 
the young man in an altered voice, catching, 
it may be, a glimpse of the truth for the 
first time. ‘Ah, Vaska!” breaks out the 
unknown lady, catching him in her arms; 
‘*] know you, though you don't know me, 
Iam your mother, ond have been lookin 
for you this long time. Come home wit 
me, and never speak of keeping a shop 
again. I have 50,000 roubles (£7,000) of 
my own, and it is yours from this moment.” 

It appears that when very young the mo- 
ther had been the servant of an English 
resident in Central Russia, who fell in love 
with and made her his wife, but fearing 
the displeasure of his family at so unequal 
a match, persuaded her to a private mar- 
riage, and intrusted the child, which re- 
sulted from it, to other hands, Shortly 
after the removal of the boy his parents 
went to England, where they remained for 
fifteen years, at the end of which time the 
husband died, bequeathing his entire pro- 
perty to bis wife. The latter, anxious to 
recover her son, returned to Russia in search 
of him, but the removal ef his adopted 
parents to another town baflled inquiries, 
and considerable time was spent in fruitless 
researches. In the meantime the mother 
became acquainted with and married a 
wealthy Russian, who, when the son was 
discovered, took such a fancy to him that 
he disclosed his intention to make the lad 
heir to all his property. So this waif in the 
great city is likely some day to become one 
of its wealthiest citizens. 





A Sharp Trade. 

A curious case has just been tried at St. 
Petersburg, which proves that it is some- 
times well to look the purchased, if not the 
gift horse, in the mou A Russian colonel 
recently sold one of his horses toa merchant 
at a very high price, intimating at the same 
time that he was very loath to with it, 
the auimal being so capable intelligent 
as ‘only to want a tongue in order to be 
perfect.” The merchant's delight at his bar- 
gain, however, was somewhat dashed by the 
news brought bim next day by his groom, 
that the horse was incapable of drinking 

roperly, having only half a tongue. At this 

‘atal revelation of colonel’s real mean- 
ing, his victim at once laid the case before a 
magistrate; but the defendant maintained, 
amid the uproarious laughter of the entire 
court (including even the presiding judge 
himeelf,) that he had given his customer fair 
warning of the defect, his words being that 
the horse ‘only wanted a tongue to make 
him perfect,” and he appealed to the plain- 
tiff himself for a confirmation of this state- 
ment, which the latter, with extreme reluc- 
tance and numerous ————_ comments, 
eventuall ve. ey pro- 
nounced Thos nothing could done, and 
recommended that the affair shouid be com- 
premised. 


(@™ Among the old laws and regulations 
which formerly existed in Massachusetts, 
was a by-law in the town of Scituate that 
one must not smoke a pipe during divine 
service, but might be permitted to delay 
going to church if he had a chance to shoot 








an Indian. 
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New Enginnd Girte Werking a West- 
ern Farm. 

The Milwaukee Wisconsin has the follow- 
ing :— 

**Iu oar rambles ‘Up the Chippewa,’ a 
few days ago, we chancel upon a brown 
faced gi'! ploughing out a twenty acre corn- 
fell. She was rigged in a snuff-volored 
‘bloomer,’ with a etrae hat and geod, 
honest pumber seven boot«, There waa no 
sham about ber. She was evideot!y work 
ing with awill, She hat been in the field 
since ear'y morvirg, taking loug +trides be- 
hiu’! a spirited bor-e, with the line. thrown 
acrocs her shoulder, and both hands firmly 
at the plough. It was just ‘good fun,’ she 
sail, to take care of twenty acres, and away 
she strode through the long rows—turning 
corners, kicking over sods, and never a 
thought of rest or ‘whoa,’ till the dioner 
horn sounded across the field. 

“On inquiry, we learned that our corn- 
field heroine was one of two New Hampshire 

irls who migrated with their parents to 

u Claire some dozen years ago. They had 
little means, but were of good working 
stock. They bargained for a quarter sec 
tion of wild Mand aud set about making a 
farm. There were no boys in the family. 
The girls were young, bright, healthy, and 
full of pluck ‘and vigor. Their mother 
dressed them in bloomers, and gave them 
their choice in-doors or out. From the start 
they took the place of boys; they were not 
afraid of dust or sunshine; they never com- 
plained; they never tired out; they seldom 
missed a day from the fields through all the 
seasous, from earliest spring to latest au- 
tumn. As they grew older, they grew tough 
and wiry, and were alike ready at bandling 
teams, breaking colts, building bridges, 
opening —_, fording creeks, clearing 
meadows, loading bay binding grain or 
mounting a straw stack. In seasons, 
they cut eighty tons of hay and eighty acres 
of grain. In po bee pe they had to bring 
out their —_ * by hand,’ carrying it on poles, 
knee deep through sloughs and marshes. In 
winter they attended school, and took care 
of sixty head of cattle, drawing from the 
ones in the coldest weather. They hired 
no help except at harvesting. They did their 
own trading and marketing, and could never 
be outwitted by any of the store chaps at 
Eau Claire. 


“The girls are now eighteen and twenty 
years of ago, and have done more farm 
work than apy two boys in the country. 
Their father, beginning with nothing, is 
now rich, with broad felds and thousands of 
ready stamps, mostly achieved through the 
grit n° energy of bis daughters. 

** During the present season the girls have 
‘let up’ a little on their out-door accomplish- 
ments, and are only cultivating twenty acres 
of corn for their own amusement, They 
have built them a spaci id They 
attend balls and parties, go a-trouting, drive 
their own teams, and aay give the 
boys a chance to show their epunk and gal- 
lantry. Of course such girls are objects of 
excitement and interest in their neighbor- 
hood. They are looked upon as ‘ capital 
prizes,’ and young fellows are ready to break 
their necks for them. They are now right 
in their freshest bloom, but they are neither 
coarse nor masculine in appearance; they 
are simply round, trim, sprightly, full- 
breasted girls, with resolution in their eye, 
and plenty of good sense in their heads. 

« f, may be interesting to female poli- 
ticians to know that these Chippewa Valley 

irls never whine or declaim about their 

rights’ or ‘ position.’ They saw rough work 
to be done—work most needed in our west- 
ern country—and, asking odds of nobody, 
they went in bravely on their muscle and did 
it. They have made no noise about it.” 

[Perhaps the Indians are not so far out of 
the way after all, in putting their women to 
work raising corn, Here certainly is “a 
wide field” for Miss Anthony, Mrs, Stanton, 
&c. If they can raise first-rate corn, that 
would be a better argument in favor of their 
voting than is generally used. Who will or- 
ganize a great Female Farming and Corn- 
Raising Society ?) 





tw” A Tennesseean has invented a ma- 
chine for cleaning cotton, which takes the 
bolls just as they are gathered, and converts 
them, by a single process, into a ribbon of 
spun cotton, composed of filaments laid par- 
allel to one another, and in much better 
condition than cotton prepared in the old 
fashioned way. 

(#™ An old stable keeper in England says 
he has never had a bad foot on his horses 
since he commenced the practice of bedding 
them on a thick layer of sawdust, Pine 
sawdust he finds the best, oak the worst. 

(@™ The Czar of Russia has decreed that 
all parents forcing their children to marry 
or to enter monasteries or convents shall 
be liable to a punishment of from four 
months to one year’s imprisonment, besides 
any punishment that may be inflicted by the 
religious authoritics, 

t#@™ Twelve states have completely rati- 
fied the Fifteenth Amendment, two are 
classed as *‘ defective ratification,” and two 
—Delaware and Kentucky—have rejected 
the amendment, 

C2 It is all very well to advise people to 
take the bull by the horns, but what will the 
bull aforesaid be about all the time ? 

(#™ The Revolution (woman's rights pa- 
per) seriously urges that women should be 
put on the police force. 

(a “ Stranger, will you try a hand with 
us at poker?’ ‘Thank you, gentlemen, 
but there are seventeen reasons why I can- 
not accommodate you just now.” *‘ Seven- 
teen reasons for not playing cards! Pray, 
what are they?” ‘ Why, the firet iv, I 
haven't any money.” ‘* Stop! that’s enough; 
never mind the other sixteen.” 

C@™ The effect of Mrs. Stowe’s revela- 
tions concerning Lord Byron is beginning to 
be felt in a largely increased demand for bis 
poems, and close observers say the demand 
comes mainly from a class of persons that 
never read them before. One leading book- 
seller reports a heavy increase of his sales, 
and other houses, in the same line, are au- 
ticipating a like harvest.— New York Cor. of 
Plilada, Ledger. 


DETERMINED beforehand we gravely pre- | 


tend 
To ask the opinions and thoughts of a friend; 
Should his differ from ours on any pretence 
We pity his want of both judgment and 


sense 
But if be falls into and flatters our plan, 
Why, really, we think him a sensible man. 


tw” A correspondent of the Prairie Far- 
mer writes: ‘ [hat bugs may be kept from 
peas, if before planting they are soaked for 
two or three days in cold water. Be sure 
that there are no buggy peas about the pre- 
mises and you will as good peas, and 
as free from bugs, as from seed that is fresh 
from Canada.” 





@xferd Wins. 
The genoral interest excited by the Har- 


don, shows how a comparatively trifling 
eve st can be made to occapy a large amount 
of public attention in the dull season. The 
affair was simply a Doat race between four 
Americau oarsmen and four Eoglish oars- 
men; but it occurred? at a time when there 
waa nothing special to occupy the American 
into! either in politics or in buvinexa—the 
two greut absorbing aubjec's in the lives of 
our offintremen, Congress is not in session, 
the Presitent and Cabinet are enjoying a 
period of leisare, and we are at the bottom 
of the * dull season” in business, The race 
bad thus an opportunity to become a very 
conspicuous event, out of all proportion to 
its real consequence, The Oxford crew won 
the race handsomely, and judging from the 
time they made in the last two struggles 
against the Cambridge crew, they must have 
won it easily. The time was twenty-two 
minutes, forty seconds, for a stretch of four 
and a quarter miles, which is two minutes 
and twenty seconds longer than the time 
made by the Oxford crew last year, over the 
same stretch, and two minutes and forty 
seconds longer than their time in 1867. It 
is fair to infer from this that they had rome 
power still in reserve, if they had been more 
closely preased by the Harvard crew. Our 
countrymen were beaten by six seconds of 
time, or turning time into distance, about 
one bundred feet. 

This is not much, if the Oxford crew put 
out their whole strength. It is a result, 
however, expected by nearly every one, ex- 
cepting those who rather take counsel of 
their ae than their cool judgment. 
The Oxford crew were at home, on water 
where they know every eddie and ripple, 
and every change produced by changing 
wind and weather; and they bad all the ad- 
vantage of the experience of many years in 
pulling over the same track under all sorts 
of circumstances. The American crew were 
strangers to everything, with no knowledge 
of the course or the ways of the river, ex- 
cept the little they could pick up in the few 
weeks they have been in England. To those 
who take a strong interest in such affairs 
it should be a satisfaction that the Harv 
men made so good a race under the circum- 
stances, and a consolation to believe that, 
with the conditions reversed, and the Ox- 
ford men on American waters, to which the 
Harvards are accustomed, the victory would, 
in all probability, have been with the Ame- 
ricans. 

The time made was ove mile for every five 
minutes and twenty seconds, The crews 
were composed of four oarsmen and a cox- 
ewain to each boat, instead of cight oars- 
men, as is usual in the English University 
races, and some allewance should probabl 
be made for this in comparing the time wit 
that made on former occasions, ‘The race 
was completed on the Thames at about 5.87 
7, Te Token time, and the result was 
known in this city at 1.10 P. M., Philadel- 
phia time. Allowing for difference of time, 
it took but about thirty-three minutes to 
get the news from London to Philadelphia 
part of which was consumed by a ride of 
three-quarters of a mile on horseback. — 
Philada. Ledger. 





The Truth About Barbara Fritchiec. 


Mr. Lewis H. Steiner, of Frederick City, 
Maryland, writes to General Hawley, of the 
Hartford Courant, concerning Whittier'’s he- 
roine as follows : — 

‘* Barbara Fritchie (not Frietchie) was the 
widow of John C. Fritchie, deceased, She 
died during the winter of 1862-3, and was 
buried in the graveyard belonging to the 
German Reform Church of Frederick. She 
was an honest, earnest, faithful Christian 
woman, and an ardent lover of her country. 

‘*During the passage of the rebel army 
through this place, in September, 1862, she 
kept a small flag in one of her windows. 
Her intolerance of the rebela was so ex- 
treme that she is said to have used her cane 
with great briskness in clearing her porch 
from a number of them, during the oocu- 
pancy of Frederick, and to have employed 
terms far from complimentary while thus 
engaged. When our own troops entered, on 
Iriday evening before the battle of South 
Mountain, Reno is said to have been so 
struck with her enthusiastic waving of the 
flag at the window that he asked her age 
and called upon his men to give ‘three 
cheers for the ioyal grandmother.’ 

‘* Although most of Lee's army passed by 
her house, fe is asserted—and probably with 
truth—that Jackson himsclf did not pass 
directly by the same, but through an alley 
which crosses the street obliquely, at a short 
distance west of it.” 


€@™ Good Places for Matchmaking-——Sv!- 
phur springs. 

t#” A girl in Wisconsin swallowed forty 
percussions-caps. Her mother refrained from 
spanking her for fear of an explosion. 

(#~ The people of Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, appreciate a good specimen of school- 
ma'am, They give the principal of Robin- 
son Female Seminary $3,500 a year, besides 
a house to live in, The house cost them 
$9500. 

(#7 One solitary philosopher may be 
great, virtuous, and happy in the depths of 
poverty, but not a whole people. . 

(@ “Grandpa!” ‘What, my dear? 
‘Who ploughed them great ditches in your 
forehead?” ‘*God, my child.” ‘* What 
for?’ **I don’t know, Willie. Don’t bother 
me.” ‘I know, now! Father can tel! how 
old his cow is by the wrinkles on their horns. 
Is that what God put them on you for?” 
‘Now, Willie, go to bed; that is a good 
bo Rad 

iw 4 gentleman who has been struck by 
a young lady's beauty has determined to 
fullow the injunction and *‘ kiss the rod that 
smote him.” 

(2 An ice-house laborer being killed by 
alump of ice falling on his head, the ver- 
dict was, ** Died of hard drink.” 

€@™ It doesn't follow that because we 


trace it. She was not a wise old woman 
who crossed a bridge, and on being told that 
it was labelled ‘‘ dangerous,” turned and re- 
crossed it in all haste. 

| 6a Nearly four thousand persons starved 
|to death in the great city of London last 
| year. And yet the amount of money raised 
| for charitable purposes in that city is enor- 


mous. 
€@™ One of the fashionable churches of 





having haudsome young ladies act as ushers, 
has been laughed out of the practice, The 
church got to be known by the name of the 
church of the holy waiter girls. 

Chinese books are read from the right 
side of the toward the left, and from 
the tothe bottom of a page, in vertical 
in of horizontal columns. 





vard-Oxford University boat race near Lon- | 


have taken a perilous step, we ought to re- | 


New York, which tried to draw a crowd by | 


Peaches, 
| The wsthetic, the sensuous, and the senti- 
mental part of a man seldem meet so agree- 
ably as they do over a basket of ret peaches, 
who.e cherks ret seem to burn with the sun 
they left in Maryland orchar’s, The Per- 
sinve signified love by the gift of balf a 
peach. Let ua love ourselves many times, 
then, while thie amber sun of Auguat laste. 
The peach is the ruse of fruita Ualike 
love, it is harmless ia any of ite effecta. A 
man once wishe!l to ounmit euicile, and, 
looking about for an easy death, decided to 
eat bimaclf to death on peaches; but the 
more he ate the better he felt, till, at the 
end of his basket, be oried, ‘* Let me cut 
ane Se world oh eee such a beau- 
tiful fruit.” An am way of i 
of the peach ia to slice it, cue a otk 
sugar, and let it remain on ice for an hour 
or till it freezes; then pour equal parts of 
sweet wine and cream over the fruit, eat 
and realize a vegetable passion. A peach- 
club has been formed among some of our 
gentlemen of refinement, who solemnly de- 
1 for the sunniest orchards of the 
uthwest to indulge in their favorite fruit, 
as anglers do in trout-fishing. Only one bite 
is taken out of the crimson side of a peach. 
The last account was 1,331 peaches eaten 
by the best sportsman of the party. 


Reyal Insurance Company. 
From the Liverpool Journal of Commerce, Saturday, 
Auguet 7, 1869, 

The anpnal general mecting of the shareholders of 
thie Company was held yesterday at the oflices, North 
John street. Mr. Chas. Tarner, M. P., prerided, and 
there wae a large attendance of proprietors. 

REPORT FOR TUR TEAR 1868, 

Before entering upon a report of the reenite of the 
business for the year 1864, your directors have the 
melancholy duty of recording the death of Mr, Percy 
M. Dove, who occupied the position of manager and 
actuary of the Company from ite establishment in 
1645. Mr. Dove ormed the dutice devolving upon 
him with a distinguished ability, and much of the 
marked sucorse which the Company hae achieved 
may be attribated to the e and enterprice he 
dieplayed in its service. Mr. John H. M'Laren, for- 
ony se menage of the Company, has been ap- 


manager, 
Frias Derauturnt.—The fire fame for the 
ar amount to the sum of £475,578 19s, (es 
A ), and the Ore loeses to £290,801 17s. 
($1,409, gold). This ratio of loss, it will be ob- 
served, is lower than it hae been tor several years, 
but fe etill considerably in excess of the experience 
of the Company in tte - » A The new ele- 
monte of risk which have trelermd to in 
vious reports, and the decreased rates of miam 
now prevailing, have both tended to diminish the 
profits of fire insurance busincer, and neorrsitated a 
more minute scrutiny of the results of the various 
branches of thie department. It ts gratifying to re- 
port yh | the practical a! of the results 
of these tormer lavestigations, the Company har 
eaca during the year losses amount!nug to £s2, tba 
($411,740), on rieke which had becn ‘lined, It 
may, therefore, be reasvnably anticipated that acon 
tinued watchful oversight of the Dasiners and o judl- 
cious economy iu expenditure will secure, on an 
average of years, atalr though moderate profit for 
the shareholders; and it in saiefactory to add that 
such a profit har been realized on the transactions 
of the ttwelv months, Toe total amount added 
to the crodit of profit and loss on account of the 
British and general toreign busines, including in- 
verest for the. period, te £30,940 Te. (4154.700, gold), 
while the profit realized in the American bianch i 
£49 Ve, ($191,710, gold). The abolition of the 
fire ineurance duty will bave an important lufinence 
upoa this department, and will, nv doubt, prove 
much benefit to the country. 

Lips DerantMent,—The reenlt of the operations 
for the yoar in this department are still more satis. 
factory. 15689 new policies have been lesued, as- 
suring, after the dedaction of guarantees, £708,172 
ta, 6d, ($8,515,800, gold), and the corte uding new 
premiume were £21,598 14s, Ad. (#107, 040, gold) the 
renewal premiums amounted to £187, 6s. 10d, 
($908,085, gold), and the interest from investments 
to £94,195 Ss, 2d. (8180,975, gold). The losses for 
the period have been very moderate, and, Inelu- 
ding payment of bonus additions, amount to £74,- 
823 178. 2d. ($91,615, gold) For annuitics and en- 
dowments the purchase money and premiume re- 
colved are £14 874 14s, 1d. (874,270, gold), and the tn- 
tereat placed to the credit of these accounts is £7,- 
251 198, 4d, (¢46,755, gold). 

Ao ia ant measure has been Introduced into 
Parliament, with the object of obtaining a more 
complete exposition of the affaires of life assurance 
offices, It is believed that the effect of entire pub- 
licity being given to the accounts of all life compa- 
nies will be to increase the confidence of the public 
in this mode of investment, by affording to asrurcre 
important data for selecti the realiy sound and 
well managed Institutions. ovr directors have al- 
ways very fully complied with all the requirements 
of the acts under which the operations of the Com- 
pany have been conducted. and on the present occa 
sion, antieipating the operation of the new act, it 
will be found that the accounts which will be pre- 
sented to you are in conformity with the models ap- 
pended to the bill. 

Dineetons.—The following directors now retire 
and are eligible for re-election: James Holmes, Kex.; 
Thomas D. Hornby, Keq., Henry Koyde, Keq., and 
John Torr, Eeq. 

Divipexp axp Boxva.— The directors beg now to 
recommend that a dividend of % r share and « 
bonus of 4s, per share (together Ta.), free of Income 
tax, be declared. These payments will absorb £74, 
B56 10, 1d, ($171,700, gold), of the fire profite. The 
total eume therefore (irrespective of the amount car- 
ried direct to the reserve fund), added to the funds 
ot the ery m belpg the earplue of the year, after 

yment of div dend and bonus annuities, and all 
osses and expemeca, are; To the fire 4 ment, 
£22,923 Oe. Lid. ($114,615, gold); to the life Copart- 
ment, "£144,905 1¥e. 9d. (#794,725, gold); together, 
£167,860 @e. 1d. ($899,945, gold). 

Cuaaies Tunnen, Chairman. 

Sth Augurt, 1949. 

Mr. M'Laren then read the several statements of 
accounts. 

A QuKstion ANSWERED.—It haa often 
been asked whether it would be possible for 
a man to swim in oil. The question was 
practically solved, the other day, by a work 
man employed in an oil manufactory of 
Nice, who fell into a tank of olive oil pine 
feet deep. ile was an expert swimmer, but 











was only saved from drowning by the timely 
| aid of acomrade. Oil is too light to swim 





in; itis not sufficiently buoyant, and dees 
not offer the resistance necessary to keep a 
man alivat. . 


| he went to the bottom like a plummet, and 
| 
| 
| 


| Hew te Parchase a Clothes Wringer. | 
In purchasing & clothes wringer we prefer one | 
with cog wheels, as they greatly relieve the rubber 
| rolle from strain that would otherwise occur, and 
| add much to the durability of the machine, ‘The 
bext point Is to rce that the cog-wheels are #0 ar- 
ranged as not to fly apart when a large article le 
passed between the rollers, It matters not whether | 
the cog wheels are on one end of both ends of the | 
| shaft; if large articles disconnect them, they are | 
entirely useless, This le very important, fur ae the 
larger the article the greater the strain, therefore if 
the cog-wheels separate 80 gs to disconnect, they are 
of no service when mort needed. We have taken 
some paine to examine the various wringers, and 
much prefer the “| universal,” ae iately improved, 
becaure it has long and etrong gears (lMowell’® Pa- | 
| tent Doubie Gear), cad te the omly wrager with 
* patent stop” for preventing the cog-wheels from | 
separating so far as to lowe their power.—New Eng- | 
| dand farmer. (Waving used for many months the 
| kind of wringer m mtioned above, we fully endorse | 
| all that is said of it by our New England contempo 
rary.—Editore of Scsventific American.) 


TW Co-orexaTive Stones in UtTau,— 
| Brigham Young has o co-operative 
| stores throughout bis kingdom, the division of 
| profits being nine-tenths to the stockholders | 
| and one-tenth tothe church. Go where you | 
| will, you find sign-boards inacribed as fol- 

| lows: ‘Holiness to the Lord.* Zion's Co- | 
| operative Mercantile Association.” | 








Snake-Pelcen. 

The chief element of snake-poisous is 
formic acid. By d this wi 
acid, readily 
potasa, by the addition of sulphuric aci!, 
the result ia the production of carbunic aril 
and water. Hence dilute chromic acid may 
he safely om) loyed as an antidote to snake 
peamene It bas been found that the poison 
nfused by snake-bites may he successfully 
Conteages by applying carbolic acid to the 
wound, At the same time, ‘en dropa of the 
acid, diluted with brandy avd water, are to 
be administered at intervals, until the stupor 
and drowsiness, usually following the bite 
of a snake, are removed, The plau has been 

extensively adopted in hvctraile 


The Great Medical Mistake 

Of former caye was an utter neglect of sanitary pre- 
cautions, No efficient means were adopted for the 
prevention of sickness, Sewerage was unknown In 
cities ; drainage wae rarely aitoempted in the coun 
try. Heaps of offal were left to rot in the public 
streets, and domestic cleanliness, the great antidote 
to febrile discares, was sadly neglected. It ls not so 
now. Wise laws, philanthropic institutions, and « 
vigilant sanitary police, have, to a great extent, re- 
tm died the evil, Nor le thieall, Preventive medi- 
cation has helped materially to lessen the rates of 
mortality. It is not too much to say that tense of 
thousands ercape sickness in unhealthy seasons in 
consequence of having invigorated thelr systems ia 
advance by a course of HOSTETTER'S STOMACH 
BITTEKS, This pure and powerful vegetable tonte 
and alterative tomprises the extracts and essences 
of a variety of roote and herbs, renowned for their 
strengthening, soothing, vitaliaing and purifying 
propertice, These medicinal agents are incorporated 
with a epirit absolutely free from the acrid polson 
which defilos, more or loms, all the liquere of com- 
merce, and their effect is diffused through the whole 
frame by thie active, yet harmices stimulant. The 
result ils euch a condition of the system as renders 
it all but impervious to the exterior causes of dic- 
eases, euch as damp, fog, sudden alterations of tem- 
perature, &c, Strength, and the perfect regularity 
of all the functions of the body, are the best safe- 
guards agalast atmospheric polson and the effects of 
unwholesome water, and HOSTETTER'S BITTERS 
are the beet strengthening and regulating medicine 
st present known. For dyspepsia and biliousnces 
they are a specific absolute, augT at 


To Cut Orr tug Neck or a Borrie.— 
With a strong twine a yard or loss in length, 
make one turn around the neck, rapidly 
move the bottle from one end of the string 
to the other, that the friction may heat the 
part; while hot, dip in ovld water, and the 
glass is cracked off as clean and smooth as if 
cut by a diamond, A few strokes or move- 
menta with the string are all that is re- 
quired, A bottle may be cut in two by the 
same process, if strips of paper are pasted 
around it, to keep the atring from slipping 
from the place dusired.—Rural New Yorker. 


Te Owners of Herees and Cattle. 

Tontas’ Deunt Conprtion Powpenes are warrant- 
od superior to any others, or no pay, for the cure of 
Distemper, Worms, Bots, Coughs, Hide bound, 
Colds, &c., in Horses ; and Colds, Coughs, Lose of 
Milk, Black Tongue, Horn Distemper, &c., in Cattle, 
They are perfectly safe and innocent; no need of 
stopping the working of your animals, They tn- 
crease the appetite, give a One coat, cleanse the sto- 
mach and urinary organs; also increase the milk of 
cows, Try them aud you will never be without them. 
The late Hiram Woodruff, colebrated trainer of trot- 
ting horece, used them for years. Col, Philo. P. 
Barh, of the Jerome Kace Course, Fordham, N. Y,, 
would not use them until he wae told of what they 
are composed, since which he le never without them. 
He has over twenty running horees in bie charge, 
and for the last three yeare has used no other medi 
cine for them. He hae kindly permitted me to refer 
any one tohim. Over 1000 other teferences can be 
soon at the depot. 

Bold by druggiete and eaddiers, Price, % cts. per 
box. Depot, 10 Park Pisce, New York. scpe-at 

CH Oregon has an ordinance for the 
punishment of any person “lying drunk 
across the sidewalk.” A man was recently 
arrested for the offence, but was discharged 
by the intelligent magistrate because the 
testimony went to show that he was lying 
along the sidewalk in a longitudinal di- 
rection, 





Something New and Startling. 

Peychologic Attraction, Fascination, or Science of 
the Soul. A new book, 400 pages, nonparicl, ele. 
gantly bound in cloth, by Herbert Hamilton, B. A., 
author of “Natural Forces,” etc. This wonderful 
book contains full and comp!lete instructions to en- 
able any one to farcinate and gain the confidence or 
leve of either sex, and control of subject the brute 
creation at will, All possess and can exert thie men 
tal power, by reading this bouk (not a mere circular 
or advertieing echeme), which can be obtained by 
sending your address and postage to the publishers, 

erpatly T. W. Evane & Co., 

129 South 7th #t., or 41 South Ath et., Philadelphia. 


t@ Anecpote or LonoreLtLow,—Mr. 
Longfellow aay made a brief speech in 
England it which he claimed to be a Cum- 
herland man, But when the English ** Hear, 
hear!" had ceased, he added, quietly, ** The 
county of Cumberland, in the state of Maine, 
three thousand miles from here,” which was 
followed by a hearty laugh. 


Dr. Geournud’s Oriental (ream er Vin- 
gical Heaatifier, 

This preyaration has acqulied a reputation which 
maker it sought after by ladies coming from or going 
to the must distant countries, for it har no equal of 
rival io ite beautifying qaalities, Like ali other of 
Dr. Gowkavn's preparations this has extended its 
sale uotil it hae become aspecialty by ite own merite, 
and i» not the creatare of mere advertieing note 


riety. Ils recommended from one customer to an 


| other on actuel knowledge of jus valae and atility 


Vrepared by Dr, Fetax Gow mato, © Bond etreet, re 
moved from 454 Breadway, Sow York, and to be bad 
of all draggirta. 0286 tn 
t@ In the city of London there is a 
church known by the name of St. Judas In- 
cariot. It was established about ten years 
ago, and is described as @ sort of half-way 
house between the Church of Christ and the 
cave of Giant Despair. They have nothing 
in the shape of a creed, priest, or a sect, 
making conscience, and not the Bible, the 
tupreme authority. 
Imromtanxt to Soldiers, Sailors, Marines, their 


uta, 7 —— to call on or write to K. 5 
og se & Vo., No. 1% South Tb ot, Philadelphia. 


opt ly 


chromic | down the M 
ined from bichromate of | be'ow the month of the Missourt, where so 


as if it were sminething new 






Clarifying Water. 
Thirty years ago, in travelling ap and 
ppl River, whose waters, 


turbil that it was impossible to see through 
a glans full of it, it wae a common amuse- 
ment to tie a bit of slum toa thread, and 
letting it down into the water, give ita 
ewinging motion for a minute, and in a few 
, moments mure water would be as clear 
; 4 & rain-«drop, ‘ithin a short time, the 
| statement has appeared ia the public prints, 
it way, how- 
ever, be well :o aid the exact proportions in 
which the alum is used, so as not to make 
the water taste of it. Three-quarters of a 
nd of finely pulverized alum stirred well 
nto a tun of water; to each quart of water 
four me of alum, The sulphate of alu- 
mina is greatly better than the roek of - 
ash alum, as it introduces no alkaline Deo 
the water. 
mM. BR. R. 
BRadway’s Beady Ketict 
Cures the Woret Paina in from One to Twenty 
Minwtes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 
After reading this advertisement peed any on- 
SUFFER WITH PAIN, 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF \e & cure tor 
every pain. 
It wae the fret, and ie 
THR ONLY PAIN REMEDY 
That Instantly stope the most excruciating paine, 
allaye inflammations and curce congestions, whether 
of the lange, stomach, bowels, or other glands or 
organs, by one application, 
in from One te Twenty Minutes, 
No matter how violent or excruciating the pain, the 
RUEU MATIC, bed-ridden, \nirm, crippled, ner- 
your, peuraigic, or prostrated with disease may suffer, 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF’ 
Wu. Arpoap Inetanxt Reise. 
InPLammaTion oF Tus Kipssys, 
Is PLAmMATION OF THE Biappsa, 
InP. ammaTtion oF THR Bowntas, 
Conenetios oF rus Lunes, 
Soar Tunoat, Dirrioutr Basatuine, 


Heapacus, Tootuacua, 

Nevaatems, Resvmarien, 
Coin Cunss, Aovs Cunsa, 
The application of the Ready Belief to the part 
or parts, where the pain or dificulty exists, will 
afford case and comfort. 

Twenty drops ina half tambier of water will, in a 
few minates, cure CRAMPS, SPASM4, BOUR STO- 
MACH, HEARTBURN, 810K HEADACHE, DIARR- 
MEA, DYSENTERY, COLIC, WIND IN THE 
BOWELS, and all INTERNAL PAINS, 

Travellers should always carry @ bottle of Bade 
way’s Melief with them. A few drops in water 
will prevent sickness or pains from change of water. 
It le better than French brandy or bitters as a etima- 
lant. 

FEVER AND AGUE. 

Pever and Ague cured for Ofiy conte, There 

j* not a remedial agent in this world that will cure 
Fever and Ague, and all other malarious, bilious, 
scarlet, typhoid, yellow, and other fevers (aided by 
RADWAY'S PILLS), 00 quick as RADWAT'S 
READY RELIEF. Fitty cents per bottle. 
Dr. Radway’s Perfect Purgative Pills, 
Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated, for the cure of 
all disorders of the stomach, liver, bowels, kidneys, 
bladder, nervous diseases, headache, constipation, 
costivences, indizestion, dyspepsia, billowspess, bill- 
ous fever, inflammation of the bowels, piles, and all 
derangements of the internal viscera, Warranted to 
effect a positive cure, Price %5 cents per box. 

Read FALAK AND TRUK. Send one letter stamp 
to Hadway & Co., No, 67 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Information worth thousands will be sent you. 

Sold by Drugyiete, augt if 


Old John Berry that used to live up 
Lake Champlain likes to tell a big story. One 
evening sitting in the village - omy anid 
he once drove a horse seventy-two miles in 
one day on the ice, when the ice was so thin 
that the water spirted up th h the holes 
out through it by the horse's corks. One of 
the bystanders remarked that seventy-two 
miles was a pretty good drive for one 
day. ‘ Yea," said Uncle Jobn, ‘bul i was 
a bag day in June.” 

Hottowar's Pitta renovate and invigorate the 
eyetem of those who have by hidden indulgence de- 
stroyed their health. Sufferers, be not deceived, this 
remedy is your only hope. Bold by every respectable 
druggist in the world. 

t@ A preacher in Chicago recently re- 
fused to say grace ‘at a table, when asked, 
saying it was a mere formality, and “the 
beet grace was to eat moderately, well di 
gest your meal, and then go to work and 
earn another.” For the same reason he re- 
fused to pronounce the benediction. 

Artumas, Nove Colda, Hay Fever, &c., no eaffereys 
should be without JONAS WHITCOMINS KE 
MEDY FOR ASTHMA, Itiaan unfailing cure 
for these distressing complaints. Josern It asert 
& Co., sole proprictors, Borton, Suid by al!) drug 
iets. jy Time 


MARRIAGES. 


CB™ Marriage notices murtalwaye be accomy «led 
by a responsible name. 





On the 17th of Aug., by the Key, Wm. BL Wood, 
Mr. Anwsuae W. Mieus to Miee Liczic M. brie, 
both of thie city 

On the sth of Nov., 1868, by the Kev. J. IL Deters, 
Mr. Samcet Kh. Lennant to Mies Ei eanon Stine 





man, both of Montgomery county, Va 
| On the let of Aug, by the Kev. Mott. BE. Matlack, 
| Mr. Cantos W. Watson to Mise J. Anna lawns, 
| both of thie etty 
| Onthe 2%iof Aag., Mr. Nossut 
Eicen Kins, both of thie ~ 
| Ou the 244 of Aug., by the Kev. J. B. MeCa!lough, 
Mr. Atrusp © Hatpace to Mise Tuuie E 
Cneenman, both of (hie city 
On the 17th of July, by the Rev. J. KW. Gillingham, 
Mr. Geonon 5. Mc Kwan, of thie city, to Mice Annie 
| EK. Livesey, of Bucks county 


| BEATHS. 


CW Notices of Deathe murt alwayt be so compe 
nied by a responsible name. 


CLARKE to Mies 








On the Mth of Aug, Roseat T. Metnoenr, aged 


wr 
Ya the 22d of Aug., Tuomas Evans, io hie Tih 

ear. 
, On the 2% of Aug, Mr. Jamas Pattenson, in bis 
th year 

On the 38d of Aug., Bamurt C., son of Sami. U. 
and Ano BK. Feil, io bie th year. 

On the tad of Aug., Amy Ann, wife of Jos. Helse, 
lo ber 45th year 

On the 4 of Aug., Mr. Avam Morrirt, io bie 
Gith year 

On the #84 of Ang, Mre. Caruakins Sx1pDeR, In 
ber Zlet year. 

On the et of Aug, Mr. Joun F. Guamam, aged 
Sl yeare. 
| Ow the siet of Aug., Sanau J. Boren, to ber 3h 
| yeas. 
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BABY PAUL. 





BY MRA BIANOF THOMPRON. 





Up in the early morning, 
Just at the of day, 

Dri asleep my eyelids, 
Pulling the quilts away ; 

Pinching my and my forehead 
With hie white fingers emall, 

This te m t-« ’ 
Vad Ae iy a 


Down on the floor in the parlor, 
Creeping with laugh and shout, 
Or out in yy my and peoery, 
Toasing the things about ; 
Retiling the pans and the kettles, 
Roratching the table and wall, 
This is our tah darling, 
This is my y Paul. 


Riding on papa's shoulder, 

Trotting on grandpa’s knee, 
Pulling bis hair and whiskers, 

hing in wildest glee ; 

Reaching for grandma's knitting, 

Knatching her thimble and ball, 
This is our household idol, 

This is our Baby Paul. 


Playing bo peep with his brother, 
Kissing the little girls, 
Romping with aunts and uncles, 
Clutching bis sister's curls ; 
Teasing olu puss from bis slambers, 
Pattering o'er porch and hall, 
This is our bonny wee darling, 
This ie my Baby aul. 


Nestling up close to my bosom, 
Laying his cheek to mine, 
Covering my mouth with his kisses, 
Sweeter than golden wine; 
Flinging his white arms about me, 
oft as the snowflakes fall, 
This is my cherished darling, 
This is my Baby Paul. 


Fair is hie face as the lilies, 
Biack are his eyes as the crow's, 
Kweet is his voice as the robin's, 
Red are his lips as the rose; 
Bright is hie amile as the sunbeams, 
Heaming whene'er I call, 
This is my beautiful darling, 
This is my Baby Paul. 


Dearer, a thousand times dearer, 
The wealth of my darling I bold, 
Than all this earth's glittering treasure, 
Ita glory, and honors, and gold; 
If these at my feet were now lying, 
I'd gladly renounce them all, 
For the sake of my ~~ eyed darling, 
My dear little Baby Paul 
“ore 


Auduben,. 


It in worthy of note that neither of the 
great American ornithologists was in the 
strict sense an Amerecan, Wilkon was a 
Keotch weaver, who came to this country 
when a young man; and Audubon, though 
born in Loumiana, then a French colony, 
passed his youth and was educated in France, 
of which country his father was a native 
His mother was a Spanish lady. Wilson 
brought oat his work in thie country, but 
Audubon was compelled to seek the patron 
age of Pritush oapital 

Audubon seems to have conceived his pas 
sion for ornithology while a youth in France, 
where he received leesons in drawing from 
David, and first exercived hie hand in tracing 
objecta of natural history, He also made 
collections of European birds, and displeased 


hie father, whe was a rigid disciplinarian, | 


by bis wild and wandering habits, His «ub 
sequent career presenta a series of experi 
ences and adventures remarkably curious and 
animated. At the age of seventeen we find 
him a gay, handsome youth, established in 
the country on one of his father's estates, 
called Mill Grove, in the vicinity of Phila 
delphia, passing his time in hunting, fish 
ing, drawing, attending balls and partios, 
and raising all sorta of fowls He is an ad 
mirable marksman, an expert swimmer, a 
good dancer and skater, plays on the flute 
and violin, is ekilled in training dogs, and in 
stuffing and preserving animale and binds, 
has great bodily strength, and great beauty 
of form and feature, At this age he was 
egg ine fond of dress, and lowed to 


unt in black satin breeches, pumps, and | 


ruffled shirts, obtained from Pari« 

This is hia day, bis flowering season, and 
the efllorescence is quite extraordinary ; but 
the bitter winds and storms and the nipping 
frosts are sure to fpllow. He marries at the 
age of twenty-eight, moves to the west, and 
in various business ventures at Louisville 
and Hendersonville, his property, which is 
considerable, is entirely swept away, mainly 
beowuse of his own preoceupation and dis 
taste for business. Then follows the acid 
of his life—his wanderings in the weet and 
southwoet, his etraggles to earn a liveli 
hood, which he does aa a crayon portrait 
painter and teacher of drawing; his pas 
sionate pursuit of his belowed birds: his ad 
ventures in Kentucky and along the Missis- 
appi--twelve checkered years, putting his 
patience and purpose to the severest tests, 
but rch in ornithological staucies and ¢ xpe 
nenees, At one time, in New Orleans, he is 


too poor to buy a book to write his journal | 


in, but, on hearing that an expedition is 
talked of, to survey the boundary line be 
tween Mexico and the United States, his 


spirits revive, and, thirsting for new fields | 


of adventure, he writes to President Monro« 
for an appointment as draughtaman an: 
naturalist to the expedition, The project 
lightens bis beart iustantly, and in imagina 
tion he sees the new and rare birds which 
await him in those unexplored regions, He 
seeks a recommendation from Vanderlyn, 
the historical painter, then living in New 
Orleans, and, with the perspiration streaming 
down bis face, the obscure naturalist opens 
his portfolio, and lays his drawings out be 
fore the critical eye of the famous artist 
Vanderlyn is impressed, and gives him a 
complimentary note, evidently feeling that 
he is not the mendicant he at first sight 
took him to be 
does not go to the Pacific, and, a few years 
later, desperately bent on improving his 
fnancial condition, be turns dancing master 
at Bayou Sara, where bis wife holds a posi- 
tion as governess, His music and instruc: 
bons are appreciated, and his pecuniary 
prospects brighten. On one occasion he is 
requested by his delighted pupils and their 
festive parents to dance to his own music, 
which be does till the whole room comes 
down in thunders of applause. 

He is forty-six years old before his own 
earnings, added to those of his brave and 


hopeful wife, furnish him with the little | 


capital with which he hopes to take the first 
“tcp toward publishing bis drawings Meet- 


But, unluckily, Audubon | 


ing only with discouragement in this country, 
he sete sail for England, where be arrives, 
in July, 1496, where his drawings are pub- 
lished by subscription, end in « style that 
eclipses anything of the kind before known. 
Whea comp! , he undertakes in Edin- 
burgh hie “‘American Ornithological Bio- 
graphy,” the firet volume of which brought 
out in 1831, and which is aleo « great suc- 
cosa, Before the final completion of bis 
works, he makes several return virite to this 
| eountry, and extends his rambles north, 
south and wert in quest of new material. 
In 1846, the firet volume of bis ‘‘ Quadrupeds 
‘of North America” is published, but he is 
not able to complete the work. His mind 
| and strength fail him, and in Jawnary, 1851 
he passes peacefully away. The secon 
volume of the ‘ Qaadrupeds” is mostly pre- 
~— by his sone Victor and Jobn, and has 
n published since their father's death. 

In person Audubon was finely formed, and 
| in his mature life, with his hair falling to 
| his shoulders, bis open throat, his keen eye 

and anima’ movements, was a figure of 
mark wherever he appoared. In the streets 
of Edinburgh he attracted much attention, 
| and says that his bair gave bim as much no- 
torlety as his drawings did, He was perhaps 
a little beyish and immature in certain 
haces of his character, and bis eagerness 
for fame, which occasionally breaks out in 
his journal, is hardly consistent with hie 
really noble and fervid aspirations, But it 
must be remembered that he has not the 
cold reserve and the caution of the Anglo- 
Saxon character, and the «tories of bis 
vanity and self-glorification have their origin 
in his boyish frankness and a certain trans- 
parency, rather than in any undue prepon- 
derance of conceit. Toke him all in all, he 
is one of the most striking figures in our 
history, while the service he has rendered to 
ornithology surpasses — the work of 
any other one man who ever lived.—Vew 
York Nation. 








The Bedeuins. 

At nine in the morning, the caravan was 
before the hotel door, and we were at break 
fast. There was a commotion about the 
place. Rumors of war and bloodshed were 
flying everywhere, The lawless Bedouins 
in the valley of the Jordan and the deserts 
down by the Deal Sea were up in arms, and 
were going to destroy all comers. They bad 
had a battle with « troop of Turkish cavalry 
and defeated them; several men killed. 
They had shut up the inbabitaute of a village 
and a Turkish garrison in an old fort near 

Jericho, and were besieging them. They 
bal marched upon a camp of our excur- 
sionists by the Jo-dan, and the pilgrims only 
saved their lives by stealing away and flying 








darkness of the night. It was reported that 
the consul had requested that no more of 
our pilgrims should gro to the Jor ‘an while 
this state of things lasted; and, further, 
that he was unwilling that any more should 
wo, at least without an unusually strong 


E Jerusalem under whip and spur in the | 


with the horees at the door, and everybody 
aware of what they were there for, what 
would you bave done’ Acknowledge that 
you were afraid, and backed shamefally 
out? Harily, It would not be human na- 
ture, where there were #0 many women 
You would have done as we did: said you 


made your will and proposed quietly to your- 
self to take upan unostentatious position in 
the rear of the procession, 

I think we must all have determined upon 


if we never would get to Jericho, Thad a 
| notoriou ly elow horse; but somelow IT could 
| not keep him in the rear, to save my neck, 

He was forever turning up in the lead. In 
such cases IT trembled a little, and got down 
| to fix my saddle. But it was not of any use. 
| The others all got down to fix their saddles 
j too TP never saw such a time with saddles, 
It waa the first time any of them had got 
| out of order in three weeks, and now they 
had all broken down atonce, 1 tricd walk 
ing, for exercise 1 had not had enough in 
Jerusalem, searching for holy places But 
it was a failure. The whole mob were suf- 
fering for exercise, and it was not fifteen 
minutes till they were all on foot, and I 
had the lead again. It was very discourag 
ing 

We had bad a glimpse, from a mountain 
top, of the Dead Sea, lying like a blue shield 
in the plain of the Jordan, and now we were 
marching down a close, taming, rugged, 
desolate defile, where no living creature 
could enjoy life, except perhaps, a salaman 
der, It was such a dreary, repulsive, hor 
rible solitude! 
where John preached, with camel's hair 
about bis loins 


honey here, We were moping along down 


the rear. Our guards, two gorgeous young 
Arab sheiks, with cargoes of swords, guns, 
| pistols, and daggers on board—were loafing 
ahead 

** Bedouins '" 

Every man shrank up and disappeared in 
his clothes like a mud-turtle. My first im- 
vulee was to dash forward and destroy the 
Sedouins. My second was to dash to the 
rear to see if there were any coming in that 
direction, I acted on the latter impulse. 
So did all the others, If any Bedouins had 
| approached us then, fiom that point of the 
| compass, they would have paid dearly for 
| their rashness, Weall remarked that after- 
wards, There would have been scenes of 
riet and bloodshed there that no pen could 


dese: ibe 


toll what he would have done individually ; | 


ly 
| and such a medley of strange and unheard of 
inventions of cruelty you could not conccive 
of. One man said he bad calmly made up 


his mind to perish where he stood, if need | 


be, but never yield an inch; he was going 
to wait, with deadly patience, till he could 
count the stripes on the first Bedouin's 
acket, an! then count them and let him 
ave it. Another was going to sit still till 
the first lance reached within an inch of his 
breast, and then dodge it and seize it. I for- 
bear to tell what he was going to do to that 
Bedouin that owned it. It makes my blood 
run cold to think of it. Another was going 
to sealp such Bedouins as fell to his share, 
| and take his bald-headed sons of the desert 
home with him alive for trophies. But the 
wild-eyed pilgrim rhapsodist was silent. His 
orbs gleamed with a deadly light, but his 
lips moved not. Anxiety grew, and he was 
| questioned. If he had got a Bedouin, what 
| would he bave done with him ’—shot him } 
| He emiled a smile of grim contempt and 
shook his head. Would he have stabbed him 
,; Another shake. Would he have quartered 
him—tlayed bim’? More shakea. Oh, hor- 
ror! what weudld he have done? 
**Eat him!” 
| Buch was the awful sentence that thun- 
| dered from his lips — Mark Twain. 


| 
| 
| 
j 


military guard Tere was trouble, But, | 


were not afraid of a million Bedouins—-and | 


the same Ine of tactics; for it did seem aa) 


It was the * wilderness” | 


raiment enough-—but he | 
never coull have got his locusts and wild 


| through this dreadful place, every man in | 





PIANOS AND PIANISTS. 

A musical critic, deserving of the closest 
attention, says: — 

The reason why the piano is the musical 
inetrument most generally in use is because 
it possesses within iteelf the air and the 
accompaniment, and all the wealth of or- 
chestral harmony beyond any instrument 
yet invented. he piano is incontestibly 
the first instrument in the world. Thus, all 
the great com re of operas, oratorios and 
symphonies have been celebrated pianiate; 
for instance, Gluck, Spontini, Cherubini, 
Rossini, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Weber, Meyerbeer, and, formerly, 
Handel and Bac rom this list must be 
excluded Spohr, Kreutzer, Berlioz, and Da- 
vid; and in their compositions are found 
many phrases not spontaneous in their in- 
spiration or their fulfilment, a lack of sim- 
plicity in the modulation, and a notable 
uncertainty in the carrying out of their 
ideas, The piano has undergone consi:lera- 
ble changes since it« origin; and, thanks to 
the Broad woods, the Erards, and the Brinds- 
meada, it has now attained high perfection 
in the depth of tone and elasticity of touch 

The improvement of the piano has thus 
effected a complete revolution in the execu- 
tion and manner of playing. By the infinity 
of the ——- in the sounds that can be 
drawn from the instrument, it is very eany 
for the practiced ear to detect, the moment 
that the piano is touched, whether a real 
artist is ip possession of the instrument, or 
a mere mechanical player, who, after many 
years’ hard work, has just managed to play 
decently. Unfortunately, the majority of 

layers—and it is only natural that it should 
so—are of the mechanical kind, and have 
only just a right to be called “ fair” pianists. 
They are unable to rive to the height of the 
great argument, an! know not the essence 
of the musical sentiment which alone dis- 
tinguishes the real arti.t. The moderate 
party have lately agreed to decry the mol- 
ern masters, sal eaves themselves, as they 
declare, against new music, under the man- 
tle which has been dubbed CLassic, and 
they inscribe on their banners the names of 
Beethoven and Mozart, iv reference to thei: 
musical purity or puritaniam. But aa with 
a book the letter itself is without life, and 
it depends on the reader to draw all sorts of 
high and beautiful things therefrom, yom ar 
was meant by the author; so much, and 
more, indeed, in Music depeuds on the band, 
the ear, the eye, the brain, which all assist 
in the creation of the souuds given forth 
from the instrument. The renderer must, 
in bis own soul and genius, comprehend, 
who would fitly perform his task, the ideas 
themselves which are to be found in the 
sublime pages of those musical giants— 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. How many 
| such are there ? 

Alas, how very few! Every half-perfected 
pianist, the pigmies whose belief is nar- 
| rowed to a trinity or quartet of composers, 
| by reasen of their own lack of innate talent, 
| and their powerlessness to rival the colossal 
skill of the few real artists that Europe pos- 
| sesses, have agreed to abuse the music they 
jcannot play. For fifteen or twenty years 
' they have done nothing but pianotter the 
sonatas of Scalatti, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
and from this incessant playing of the same 
things have arrived—it may be confessed- 
to play them fairly. And, forsooth, on there 
grounds, they arrogate to themselves the 
right to be considered the Apostles of Classic 
| Music, All this is, truly, an unworthy pro- 
fanation of sublime musical art, the noblest 
poetry of which the human heart is capable, 
and is, above all, profane when considered 
in connection with the illustrious masters 
whom they massacre so regularly, We pro- 
test strongly against these mechanical pi- 
anists, who are but workmen, not artiste; 
and much less are they Classicists. There 
are a fow men who have no such narrow 
ideas; there are some men in the first rank, 
above all this ignorance, and who have pro- 
pagated and perfected the real faith, and 
have founded the true school of piawists in 
Europe. Who that knows, really knows, 
goud music well played, ever heard any- 
thing but the best productions of all com- 
posers played to the echo of admirableness 
by Hummel, Moscheles, Field, Chopin, Listz, 
Thalberg, Kontski? These are the men, 
the masters of their unapproachable art, the 
perfectness of force and harmony. 








THE FLOWER. 





BY ALFRED TENNYSON, 





Once, in a golden hour, 
I cast t> earth a seed; 
Up there came a flower— 
The people said, a weed, 


To and fro they went 
Through my garden-bower, 

And, muttering discontent, 
Cursed me and my flower. 


Then it crew so tall, 
It wore a crown of light; 
But thieves from o'er the wall 
Stole the seed by night: 


Sowed it far and wide, 
By every town and tower, 
Till all the people cried, 
‘Splendid is the flower!” 


Readkmy little fable— 

He that runs can read: 
| Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed. 


I know that, because each man | 


And some are pretty enough, 
And some are poor indeed; 
| And now again the people 

| Call it but a weed, 

| Memory's Heartaches, 

And as the shadows of the lamp flicker 
and play strange freaks across the carpet, 
| we bend down our head and turn aside from 
|} the merry games and bright smiles that 
| wreathe the face of Hope, to call Memory 
| from the corner of our heart where we too 
| often bid her linger. She comes up at our 
call, and, though stray limes of sunshine 
linger here and there, her smile of welcome 
is a sad one, and speaks to us of friends 
dead and hopes crushed. 

We are going back now, down the shady 
valley that entombed the old red farm- 
| house; we are looking awsy back years and 
years at balls, and tops, and hoops, and 
young lads shouting in their sports and 

es. We see mother at the door, and the 
ootfall of her companion echoes up the 
ravelled walk. We follow with our eye the 
Saaee of Memory, and we see the cold, ghost- 
like tombstones grouped together in the hill- 
side graveyard. We see the tears and sighs 
that Hope has never blotted out; we follow 
each step from boyhood to silver locks. 











Years ago, a baby voice rang through parlor 
and kitchen; a beby laugh rippled out in 
little waves, the » Bm white foot pat- 
tered over the floor; baby smiles welcomed 
us at the door, and the little fingers felt in 
our pockets to a reward. Hope wld 
us of a life for him that should, in the gray 
locks of our life, heer and bless us. We 
unlock the sacred drawer, and take out the 
wooden horse, the ball of string, two little 
brown marbles, and a great pain tugs at our 
heart. We see a snowy cot, hear little 
groans of n and anguish, see the death 
angel stand in the door and weep with us 
while sbe bids him come. A little coffin, a 
rtillness in the house, a tiny ve. Ob! 
Memury, you bring u _ iter tears; 
you wrench down with ruthless hand the 
wall which Hope had built to prevent us 
from looking over the desert spots of life! 

Hand in hand with Memory, we are going 
down the lane that led us up from child- 
hood, The ae is seared and scorched; 
the flowers bloom under the dew of Hope to 
be withered by the cruel words of men. 
There are vacant chairs at the table; there 
are marble slabs that tell us of the dead and 
gone, We forget the little things just as 
the drops of the ocean are lost in the great 
wave; but Hope cannot laugh to scorn the 
great yrief of our tears. 

‘Torn backward, oh! Time.” Give us 
again the bounding step of youth, the merry 
laugh, the bright spots of sunshine that 
clouds have since turned into funeral palls ! 
We are growing old. We are groping in the 
darkness that hens us along the unknown 
shore. We smile sadly at the beckonings of 
Hope. We wish to be young again; to 
have no heartaches and wrinkles of care. 
We want to see the coffined forms start into 
life, and hear a mother's kind good-night, 
and feel her soft hand on eur locks as she 
prays that He may guide our young feet in 
the right way. We want the kind words of 
a father, to hear the merry laugh of a sister, 
to feel that some one sighs at our wander- 
ings and smiles at our better deeds. Take 
back our gray hairs and our burdensome 
years! Give us our life to begin again. 
Sweep away these tokens, wet with tear- 
falls, and tell us that Memory bas guided us 
wrongly. 

Have pity, Father Time! You were never 
young; you never grow old; there is no one 
to mock your faltering steps, no one to 
laugh at your gray hairs. We love the clear 
sunlight, the green trees, the beautiful 
earth, Men have used us ill, and we must 
live to forgive them; we have not always 
done right, and we must live to repent. 
Tell us that we shall live a score of years— 
ten—five—even one year more. Tell us that 
another sun will not set on our open grave, 

Alas! you will not. You brush away poor 
Memory, sobbing in her pity, and you strike 
another hour on the bell of the great clock 
to tell us the grave is so much nearer our 
own shrouded form, our footsteps so much 
nearer the turbid waters, You add another 
line of care, sprinkle more tokens of your 
presence among our locks, and the weird 
shadows dance in glee that our life-lamp 
must flicker and grow pale before the ap- 
proach of that mysterious dawn whose light 
shall close our cyes in the long stillness of 
the narrow home. 


Climbing the Alps. 


Of late years, it has been the fashion to 
sneer at those who climb Alpine heights for 
other than scientific purposes, They are 
told, and by the best authorities, that it is 
wrong, even criminal, to risk their lives and 
their hired guides in such aimless danger. 
There are two sides to this as to all ques- 
tions. Any one who has once enjoyed the 
indescribable delight of a difficult ice-climb, 
laughs a* such utilitarian views; the excite- 
ment and bodily benefit are sufficient to jus- 
tify and repay all his toil. As for the peril, 
it hardly exists for the mountaineer of 
steady head, unflinching nerve, and average 
powers of endurance, There are dangers, 
of course; but experience and jndgment 
will infinitely lessen the chance of their oc- 
curring. Take cravesses—-the very name 
savors of untold horrors to the inexpe- 
rienced; but I see no more necessity for 
stepping into a yawning fissure in a glacier, 
thao for walking into a hatchway. An open 
crevasse is easily leaped at some convenient 
place where the walls approach; when 
bridged over with snow, the rope gives 
ample security. The danger from ava- 
lanches is equally slight; they fall at cer- 
tain hours, obeying the sun, and leave plain 
tracks to mark their route, which can be 
avoided. Other perils are more imaginary 
than real; because a ledge is narrow there 
is no occasion for dropping off it; and a 
tumble down-stairs ix about as easy as down 
a rocky couloir, Of the thousands of as- 
cents made by the practiced climbers of the 
Alpine Club, only one has proved fatal, and 
that was owing entirely to the admission of 
a man who was not equal to the work. The 
exception only proves that in mountaineer- 
ing, as in everything else, the novice must 
serve an apprenticeship, and cannot be 
reckoned a first-class cragsman, till he can 
follow the boldest guide any where without 
assistance. 

Au amusing examination might be made 
of the current fallacies respecting Alpine 
regions, Year by year these fables are 
being exposed. The wonderful ‘ reverbera- 
tion” that beat back De Saussure and his 
seventeen guides from the cap of Mont 
Blanc, is now only remembered as a by- 
word. I have been on the highest summits, 
and never suffered from the tenuity of the 
atmosphere; my ears never felt like pop- 
ping; my nose didn’t bleed; my finger-nails 
were much as usual; and my voice un- 
changed, so far as I conld tell. Neither 
have I met with any who have known these 
sensations; and if there are such, they are 
unfit for climbing. My own experience has 
been, that the cool, thin air of the bigher 
passes is more bracing than the warm air of 
the plains; and the times of exertion Leing 
equal, I have invariably felt less fatigue 
above the snow-line than below it. Even the 
terms ‘‘snow-line” and “ limit of perpetual 
snow" give a false impression, for the snow 
is not perpetual, but melts as briskly in the 
summer sunshine as in our March thaws. 
Above the so-called line, more snow falls du- 
ruing the winter than can be melted by the 
beat of summer; and it is fearfully hot 


sometimes, in the joint glare of sun and | 


snow. Vegetation does not cease at the 
snow-line. I have found a profusion of 
bioom crouching in rock nooks twelve thou- 
sand feet above sea level, and lichens cling 
to the Matterhorn’s cliffs. 

In conclusion, I hereby enter a plea for 
summer snow. I know no better means of 
developing a young man’s nerve and endu- 
rance than moun climbing. The Alpine’ 
Club is made up of the best blood of Eng- 
land, and I see no reason why American 





blood need not assert its blueness in the 


and where it may still be seen in 
|seum of which it forms a most remarkable 





Alps as eleewhere. Two or 
countrymen are already working members 
of the Club. Switzerland is only a fortnight 
distant, and a summer can easily be spent 
among its peaks, after a season or two of 
training on the crags of New Hampshire. — 
Putnam's Magazine. 





Extraerdiznary Buci. 


Mr. Thomas Sheridan, 
Dean Swift,” bas recorded 
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very singular character, who lived in the 
county of Tipperary. The mame of this 
gentieman was Matthew, and after a long 
residence abroad, be returned to Dublin at 


Ht 
eFe 


the latter end of Queen Anne's 
that time y ran very bigh, but 
where with such violence as in 
somuch that duels were every day 
there on that score. 

There med to be at that time ¢ 
gentlemen in London, who valued them 
selves highly on their skill in fencing; 
name of one of them was Pack, the other 
Creed; the former a major, the other a cap- 
tain in the army. 

Hearing of these daily exploits in Dublin, 
they ved, like two knights-errant, to go 
over in quest of adventures. Upon i 
they learned that Mr. Matthew 
character of being one of the first swords- 
men in Europe. 

Pack rejoiced to find an antagonist 
of him; and meeting him as he was 
along the street in his chair, jostled the fore- 
chairman, Of this, Matthew took no notice, 
aan | it to be accidental. But Pack 
afterward boasted of it in a public coffee- 
house, saying that be had purposely offered 
this insult to that een. who had not 
the spirit to resent it. 

There bappened to be present a particular 
friend to Mr. Matthew, of the name of Mac- 
namara, a man of good courage, and re- 
puted the best fencer in Ireland. He im- 
mediately took up the quarrel, and he was 
sure Mr. Matthew did not suppose the af- 
front intended, otherwise he would have 
chastised him on the spot; but if the major 
would let him know where he was to be 
found, he should be waited on immediately 
on bis friend's return, who was to dine that 
day a little way out of town. 

e major said that he should be at the 
tavern over the way, where he and his com- 
panion would wait their commands. 

Immediately on his arrival, Matthew 
made acquainted with what had 
went from the coffee-house to the tavern, 
—_ ay by Macnamara. Being shown 
into the room where the two gentlemen 
were, after having secured the door, with- 
out any expostulation, Matthew and Pack 
drew their swords; but Macnamara stopped 
them, saying be had something to propose 
before they proceeded to action. He said, 
in cases of this nature, he never could bear 
to be a cool spectator. 

**So, sir,” addressing himself to Creed, 
‘if you please, I shall have the honor of en- 
tertaining you in the same manner.” 

Creed, who desired no better sport, made 
no other reply than that of instantly draw- 
ing his sword; and to work the four cham- 
pions fell, with the same composure as if it 
were only a fencing match with foils. 

The conflict was of some duration, and 
maintained with great obstinacy by the two 
officers, notwithstanding the great effusion of 
blood from the wounds which they had re- 
ceived. At length, quite exhausted, they 
both fell, and yielded the victory to the su- 
perior skill of their antagonists. 

Upon this occasion, Matthew gave a re- 
markable praof of the perfect composure of 
his mind during the action. Creed had 
fallen the first; upon which Pack exclaimed, 
** Ah, poor Creed, ‘‘ are you gone ?” ‘ Yes,’ 
rail Matthew, very composedly, ‘‘ and you 
shall instantly pack after him;” at the same 
time making a home thrust quite through 
his body, which threw him to the und, 
This was the more remarkable, as he was 
never in his life, either before or after, 
known to have aimed at a pun, 

The number of wounds received by the 
vanquished parties was very great; and 
what seems almost miraculous, their oppo- 
nents were untouched, 

The surgeons, seeing the desperate state 
of their patients, would not suffer them to 
be removed out of the room where they 
fought, but had beds immediately conveyed 
into it, on which they lay many hours in a 
state of insensibility. When they came to 
themselves, and saw where they were, Peck, 
in a feeble voice, said to his companion— 

‘Creed, I think we are the conquerors, 
for we have kept the field of battle.” 

For a long time they were despaired of ; 
but, to the astonishment of every one, they 
both recovered. When they were able to 
see company, Matthew and his friend at- 
tended them daily, and a close intimacy 
afterward ensued, as they found them of 
probity, and of the best dispositions, except 
in this Quixotic idea of duelling, whereof 
they were now perfectly cured. 


Finding the Mammoth. 


In the year 1799 a chief of a native tribe 
was searching for ivory along the banks of 
the Lena, when, to his great horror and 
fright, he saw in a cliff of the gravel just 
mentioned a huge block of ice, and in it 
what he considered a beast of evil omen. 
He became ill from terror, but, on his re- 
covery, remembering that the beast had 
tusks which were like those he was search- 
ing for, he again vimted the spot. There 
stood, all i in transparent ice, a crea- 
ture like an elephant in shape, nine feet 
high and sixteen feet long, and with enor- 
mous tusks projecting for eight or ten feet, 
and curving at their ti he huge brute 
was hairy; it had long black bristles all over 
it, and they were from a foot to sixteen 
inches long ; it had also long red hair cover- 
ing the whole body, and short fur. The 
chief waited and watched for five years. B 
the end of that time the ice had melted, 
and the mammoth presented itself in its 
flesh and hairy hide to the astonished na- 
tives. The tusks were cut off and sold, the 
neighboring inhabitants came with their 
dogs and feasted on the carcase, and the 
wolves picked the bones. Fortunately a 
naturalist beard of it, and collected the 
bones and epecimens of the hair, thirty 
pound weight of which were gathered from 
the wet sand bank on which the mammoth 
rested, and the tusks he purchased. He 
carried the whole to the nearest capital, St. 
Petersburg, a distance of seven thousand 
| three hundred and thirty miles, where it 
| became one of the wonders of the world, 
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feature. 





{@™ Men who are all cheek are rarely 
men of brain. Nature can't support too 
| much in one establishment. 
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A PRATER. 





BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 





Thou, who dost dwell alone— 
Thou, who dost know thine own— 


From the world's temptations, 
ae 
rom fierce 
Wherein we languish, 
From that torpor deep 
Wherein we lie asi: 
Heavy as death, cold as 
Whe A Yy- + cl 
1) » growing clearer, 
Sees God no nearer; 
When the soul, mounting higher, 
To God comes no nigher ; 
But the arch-fiend Pride 
Mounts at her side, 
Foiling ber high emprize, 
Sealing her eagle eyes, 
And w she fain would soar, 
Makes idols to adore ; 
Changing the pure emotion 
Of her high devotion 
To a skin-deep sense 
Of her own eloquence ; 
Strong to deceive, strong to enslave— 
Save, oh save! 


From the i i fashion 

Of this ly nature, 

That mars thy creature ; 

From grief, that is but passion ; 


From mirth, that is but feigning; 
From tears, that bring no healing; 
From wild and weak complaining ; 


Thine old —~ 1 
Bave, oh save! 


From doubt, where all is double, 
Where wise men are not strong, 
Where comfort turns to trouble, 
Where just men suffer wrong, 
Where sorrow treads on joy, 
Where sweet things soonest cloy, 
Where faiths are built on dust, 
Where love is half mistrust, 


Oh let the false dream ay. 
e 


y. 
Oh where thy voice doth come, 
Let all doubts be dumb ; 
Let all words be mild; 
All strife reconciled ; 
All pains beguiled. 
Light bring no blindness, 
Love no unkindness, 
Knowledge no ruin; 
Fear no undoing, 
From the cradle to the grave. 
Save, oh save ! 


----_-—. — -+ wee. - -- 


The Tryst in Twin-Tree Lane. 


At midnight between the 9th and 10th of 
May, 18— (it is less than thirty-five years 
), there occurred a meeting which, whe- 
er for the incongruity of its constituent 
elements, the difficulties with which it was 
encompassed, its gloom and misery, or its 
actual purpose, has, to the best of the 
writer's belief, no parallel in social bistory. 
During the period that has since elapsed, 
many minor particulars have come to light, 
and supplied the materials for as vircum- 
stantial a narrative of this singular trans- 
action as the most curious inquirer could 
desire. 

On the evening of the 8th of May, that is, 
the day preceding the incident about to be 
related, the family of Mr. Newton Horsfall 
of Cowling Priors, near London, noticed 
something unusual in that gentleman's de- 
meanor. 

Mr. Horsfall was the representative of 
an old and loyal county family. Though of 
somewhat quiet and retiring habits, he was 
an active county magistrate, and, the pre- 
vious year, had served the office of high 
sheriff. Aged, at this period, about forty- 
eight, he had married seven years before a 
Tad twenty years his junior, by whom he 
had a son and daughter. 

At dinner, on the day above mentioned, 
Mr. Horsfall’s disturbance seemed to in- 
crease. He ate but little, was silent and 
abstracted, and, contrary to his wont, ap- 

eared relieved when his wife's departure 
eft him to his own meditations. He moved 
restlessly in his chair, got up and paced the 
room, and, finally, sitting down at a bureau 
that stood in a corner of the room, fell to 
examining some papers he selected from ita 
contents. These he divided into two por- 
tions, one of which he tore up to the mi- 
nutest particles, the other he placed under 
seal and restored to its former place. It 
was known at an after period that he had 
also opened and reperused his will. 

This done, he rested his head on both 
hands and resumed his anxious meditations. 
Suddenly he spoke aloud. 

*“*I will—yes, I will do it. Yes, come 
what may, the reproach of being absent 
shall not attach alone to me. Let danger, 
let what is worse, ridicule, attend this pro- 
ceeding, I am of a race that keep their faith, 
and ” 

“Newton!” said a gentle voice, and a 
white hand glistened on his shoulder. ‘I 
have not been your wife for seven years,” 
resumed Mrs, tHorsfall, ‘* without learning 
to read your face. You have a trouble, 
dear; the first, 1 hope and believe, you have 
not permitted me to share. Forgive my 
eaves-dropping. My anxiety was intolerable. 
What bas happened ?” 

Mr. Horsfall smiled. ; 

“ Happened, my love? Nothing, nothing 
in the world. The worst is—the very worst 
is, that—that—I must leave you for some 
thirty-rix hours, and that, unfortunately, 
this very night.” 

*“ To-night !” 

“T understand your consternation, my 
dear,” said her husband, trying to speak 
lightly; ‘‘we have people to dinner to-mor- 
row, aud unless they would consent to wait 
till six in the morning, my Lucy must be | 
host and hostess tov.” } 

* O Newton, it is impossible!” 

“6 Dey.” 

** But will you tell me nothing more ¥” 

“Every word, dear; but not now.” 

** Newton, I have a petition to make to 
you ” 


“ 





Speak it, love.” 

‘Take me with you.” 

‘*Not if—ahem—my dear, it is impos- 
sible,” said the magistrate. ‘* You must re- 
main to receive our friends, and assure them 
that nothing short of business that would 
not brook an hour's delay compelled me to 
be abeent from my poet. Now, if you love | 
me, not another question. Ring the bell, 
like a sensible woman, and order the car- 


riage at four.” 








} triumphantly. 


“Four in the morning ?" ejaculated Mra. 


Horefall, faintly, and burst into tears. 
“The idea terrible.” said the magie- 
oe, Cass “but take courage. Duty 


“ May I go with you part of the way ?” 

“To London? Certainly, if you wish it. 
All the way.” 

It was not in his very gentlest accents 
that Jacob Gould, the coachman, acquainted 
his pampered borses with the astoundi 
fact that they were required to turn out of 
their comfortable nests, as he himself had 
done, at four in the morning. As for Mr. 
Horsfall himself, now that he hada ntly 
resolved upon his course of action, he grew 
more cheerful, and jested gayly with his 
wite 20 be pat ber into the . At the 

of Regent street he stop the carri 
and beckoned to a backne aad — 

“God bless you, my love!” he cried, 
leaning from the window; and, adding a 
word of direction to the driver, was jolted 
away. 

“* Where did your master say, Robert?” 
asked Mra. Horsfall, 

** Whyto’ seller, Piccadilly, 'm,” retorted 
Robert, with a slight cough, meant to inti- 
mate that travelling so early did not agree 
with him. 

** I will alight here also,” said Mrs. Hors- 
fall. ‘Let the carriage be put up for an 
hour or two. You and Jacob get some 
breakfast, then return home, and see that 
the letters | have left be delivered imme- 
diately. I shall not be back until to-mor- 
row, with your master, Call that coach.” 

** Piccadilly,” wan the direction she gave, 
but, stopping the coach in a minute or two, 
she asked the driver what was the White 
Horse Cellar. 

** Place wheer the Brighton coaches plies 
from,” was the anawer. 

** Drive to the Elephant and Castle,” said 
Mrs. Horsfal!, “‘ and be quick.” 

‘*In there a Brighton coach about to 
start?" Mrs. Horsfall inquired, eagerly, as 
they mingled with the mass of coaches 
which at that period congregated round the 
well-known hostel. 

“Yes, 'm, the Age, in a moment;—one 
inside ?” telegraphed a porter to the Brigh- 
ton driver, who nodded. 

Mra. Horsfall was in her place in a mo- 
ment, and whisking al through Tooting, 
half an hour ahead of her husband, sup- 
posing, indeed, he had taken that road. 
But was far from content with herself. 
Twenty times, during the journey, she 
wished the step untaken. As often she suc- 
ceeded in persuading herself that her dis- 
obedience was pardonable, and preferable, 
whatever its consequence, to the anxiety 
she would have had to endure; for that her 
husband was bound on an expedition of 
danger, she entertained no manner of doubt. 

It was a period of discontent, and much 
uneasiness, From causes not necessary here 
to recall, the working classes in several 
counties had allowed themselves to be moved 
to serious outrage. Incendiarism was the 
order of the day, or night, and it was no un- 
common thing to see the horizon lit up in 
twenty places with the fires that guilty 
hands had kindled. Everywhere there was 
a vague apprehension of a visit from the 
‘*mob,” which noun of multitude was sup- 

to be prowling about, burning and 
pillaging the houses of the rich, and, in 
more than one instanee, justifying the fear. 
Mrs. Horsfall trembled, as it occurred to her 
that her husband's excursion was connected 
with the repression of these disturbances, 

She had resolved upon her course of 
action; and, ore t quitted the coach 
at a small hotel at the very entrance of 
Brighton, at which most of the coaches 
halted for a moment. Here she obtained 
an apartment facing the road, and, shrouded 
in the curtains, set herself to scrutinize the 
passengers of each vehicle, as they suc- 
cessively arrived. 

The vigil was tedious, but, at six o'clock 
her patience was rewardod, As the Red 
Rover dashed up to the door, the familiar 
face was discernible at the coachman's side. 

Mrs. Horsfall had concluded that he would 
certainly go on to Castle Square, and had 

repared herself to step into a fly, and fol- 
= To her astonishment, however, if not 
alarm, he quietly descended, obtained his 
valixe, and entered the same modest hostel 
in which his wife had already taken refuge. 

In the course of the evening, Mra. Hors- 
fall, by skillful inquiry, contrived to learn 
that the magistrate had dined, by himself, 
in the coffee-room, had subsequently samokec 
a cigar, and, that finished, gone to the 
vlay. 

, © To the—” Mrs. Horsfall had some dif- 
ficulty in checking her ejaculation of sur- 


»rise, 

But the gentleman would return at eleven; 
only the porter was not to go to bed, as he 
was going out again, and might be absent 
some hours. 

Mrs. Horsfall’s heart gave a throb. 

“That is it, then,” she murmured, and 
sunk into trembling meditation. In this 
condition we must leave her, and repair to 
another part of the country. ; 

Doctor 8., who at this time presided over 
an important inland diocese, and was in the 
prime of intellectual, if not physical life, 
was a man who never spared himself in his 
Master's service. It was therefore an un- 
mistakable token of overtaxed energics, 
when the bishop, sinking into his chair on 





the evening of the 7th of May, acknowledged 

that a brief respite from labor would not be | 
unacceptable to him. His wife caught at | 
the idea. For the last few days, a sort of | 
harassed look, not habitual with him, had | 
attracted her attention. He wanted rest. | 

**How I wish, my dear,”’ said Mrs. 8., | 
‘that you could escape, if it were but for | 
four or five days, from all hard work! Now 
I really think that, with the assistance you 
can command, and—” 

‘“My dear, you anticipate my thought,” 
the good bishop replied. ‘ Nothing would 
recruit me more effectually than a fair three 
days’ holiday, exclusive of the travelling; a 
little unfatiguing journey, some whither— 
say, towards the sea. I ought, yes, cer- 
tainly, I ought to do it,” he added, half to 
himself. 

“ That you ought!” exclaimed his wife, 
“I sha'l order William to 
prepare your things, so that, if you pleare, 
we can leave this very day.” 

“Gently, gently, my dear,” enaid the 
bishop. ‘* We/' nay, nay; I must not take 
all my comforts with me, and expect to find 
health to boot. It is enough that I find 
rest, and—and change. I shall make my 
little expedition entirely alone.” 

** Alone!” echoed Mra. 8. ** My dear, I 
shall be so nervous.” 

** On behalf of which of us, my love ?” in- 
quired the bishop, laughing. ** Come, come, 
the dangers of the highways are reduced to 
aminimum. As regards the perils of damp 
sheets and doubtful fare, | can make your 
mind easy. I shall ask the hospitality of 


| racks that night, although, 


my cousin, Anna Meadows, at their pretty 
-—* near Brighton, and occupy the bache- 
‘or's room." 

** At least, you will take Charles ?" 

(Charles was the bishop's nophew, his 

mn and secretary.) 

The bishop hesitated. It was clear he 
purposed to have gone alone, but his wife's 
tone of entreat 
was very fond of bis nephew. 

** Well, well, Charles shall go." 

They set off that day, and the next, May 
the 8th, saw them, to the delight of their 
amiable host and hostess, comfortably es- 
tablished at Parkhurst Dene. Mrs, Mea- 
dows was, indeed, a little disappointed next 
— when her right reverend guest an- 
nounced, with some reluctance, that a busi- 
ness ment of a prewing nature would 
compel him to abbent himeelf for that eve- 
n and night, but that he would return 
early on the morrow, Except that his deati- 
nation was Brighton, the bishop added no 
further particulars, and, the distance bei 
but eight miles, the was not orderec 
till four o'clock, at which time, acoompanied 
by his nephew, he took his de re. He 
had made a feeble effort to shake off this 
faithful companion, but Charles had laugh- 
ingly reminded him of the promise his aunt 
had exacted from him, not to lose sight of 
the bishop till the latter returned in safety. 
So the prelate had given way. 

During the drive, their oonversation 
turned u the state of the agricultural dia- 
tricts. ere had been some threatening of 
disturbance, and several incendiary fires 
visible from Brighton ; but the presence of 
a —_ cavalry force at the latter place kept 
the fashionable folk entirely at their case as 

a visit from the ‘‘ mob.” 

After passing through the village of Port- 
slade, the bishop began to scrutixize the lo- 
cality with keen interest. 

‘Here are spots,” he observed, “ in 
which escape or concealment would not be 
difficult for these misguided persons, should 
these ample rick-y tempt them to fresh 
crime, @ are approaching a still more 
broken— My friend,” added the bishop, 
taking advantage of the carriage walking u 


a hill to accost a rustic who was at han 
**do you know Coldatone Bottom—and—and 
Twin-Tree Lane 


" said the man, ‘‘ whereby 
I've lived at Colistone better nor twenty 
years, T"’ other's to the left, handy.” 

For the remainder of the drive the bishop 
was silent avd meditative. They were 
quickly in Brighton, when the bishop drove 
to the York Hotel, dismissed the carriage, 
and ordered apartments, 

“We will dine together, Charles, at 
seven,” he said to his nephew; * the even- 
ing is at your own disposal, for my work, 
which may possibly detain me to a late 
hour, admits of no assistance or inter- 
ference.” 

There was an emphasis on the latter words 
that forbade remonstrance. But the Reve- 
rend Charles Lileham was sensible of an un- 
defined anxiety which induced him to re- 
solve that, happen what would, he must not 
let his honored relative wander far from his 
sight. It was a little before eleven when the 
bishop, suddenly rising, put on his great- 
coat, took his hat and stick, and affection- 
ately pressing his nephew's hand, walked 
quietly forth alone. 

That night, the 0th of May, was a festi- 
val one at Brighton. A gentleman of the 
highest distinction, in his line, was receiv- 
ing the compliment of what might be justly 
called a * public” dinner, inasmuch as it 
was held at the Clenched Fists, Birdcage 
Lane, North Street, and was open to any 
gentleman interested in the matter to the 
amount of three-aud-sixpence, liquors not 
included, 

It was well attended, for Mr. William 
Beekes, far better known as the “ Bradford 
Dumpling,” retired champion of England, 
was the son of a much-reapected yeoman 
farmer in the ery and, though making 
Bradford the city of Is adoption, had never 
forgotten the peacefal village that gave him 
birth. The heads he had punched in youth 
were, like his own, tinged with gray—for 
the Dumpling had attained the (for the ring) 
patriarchal age of forty-five—but his visits 
were hailed with undiminished enthusiasm, 
and, moreover, this 9th of May was the an- 
niversary of the last great triumph of his 
professional career, 

The festivities were prolonged to a late 
hour. At that disturbed period it waa felt 
that the usual loyal toasts should be re- 
ceived with double honors, if not with dou- 
ble draughts, and it was past ten o'clock 
before the chairman arrived at the great 
toast of the evening. 

A song (patriotic), and another (puvilistic), 
with choruses to both, wound up the eve- 
ning; when, as closing time approached, it 
was proposed to excort the ex-champion to 
his private residence in Burr Alley, West 
Street, give him three cheers, and disnina 
him to his slumber. But to this little 
attention the Dumpling opposed a &trenu- 
ous opposition. He preferred walking home 


vailed. Moreover, he | 
_ biwh-road and strike across the rising grounds 


| 








“Permit me, sir,” anid the young adju- 
tant, ‘to recommend you not to go entirely 
unarmed. Your face is known, and if these 
lurking rascals are in earnest—" 

“Well, well; lend me your pistols, Baird,” 
said the colovel, and, thrusting them into 
his ket, walked away. 

The clock struck eleven as the sentry at 
the gate saw the colonel suddenly quit the 


in rear of the barracks. 

Another event of some ittterest had sig- 
nalized this especial evening, the 9th of 
May, at Brighton. That admirable come- 
dian, Mr. L., had wound up a starring en- 
gagement of six nights, with a benefit that 
attracted nearly all the play-going world of 
that gay watering-place. He had acted in 
three pieces with uneurpassable humor, 
mark however, as the night drew on, 
with « haste and excitement unusnal with 
him, and which did not escape the notice of 
hie fellow-performers, He was perpetually 
glancing at his watoh; fell into quite a pas- 
sion at a trifling delay between the acoond 
and last pieces; ordered a fly to be in wait- 
ing at the stage-dloer, and, the moment the 
curtain fell (it was then full balf-past 
eleven), threw himself, dressed as he was, 
into the vebiole, ani, calling out ‘* Patcham ! 

ulok !" drove furiously away, disregardin 
the very treasurer, who, with bie hands fui 
of notes andl gold, atood prepared to settle 
accounts with the fortunate star, in order 
that the latter might start, as he proposed, 
early on the morrow, 

The traveller who parscs old Brighton 
church, and, crossing the top of the bill, 
takes a by-path on the right, leading in the 
direction of Patcham, would, thirty yoars 
ago, have traced the winings of a very 

retty rural lane, bordered on the one band 

y beech and chestnut trees, on the other 
by a h bank, beyond which cornfields 
stretched away in the direction of the Dyke 
downs, Half-way down the lane the h, 
widening for a few yards, left room for a 
rude seat, which waa under the immediate 
shelter and protection of two large beech 
trees, so precisely similar in shape and size 
an to have imparted to the path in question 
the title of Twin-Tree Lane, It was, at the 
time of which we speak, a nestered 
cee h, and was approachable alike 

rom the high-road through Patcham, and 
— that which crosses the Old Church 

It was a few minutes only short of mid- 
—, on the eventful 0th of May, that a 
lady, muffled in a cloak and hood, stopped 
her carriage at the entrance of atebien, 
and, desiring the driver to await ber re- 
turn, struck across the fielde to the left. 
The night was fair and atill, with occasional 
bursts of radiance as the moon struggled 
from one bluo-black cloudbank to an- 
other. 

Whenever this ocourred the lonely wan- 
derer strained her eyos to the utmost, aa if 
in search of some receding object, but seem- 
ingly in vain, 

At last she paused, and gave a sudden 
sniff, 

‘* Thank Heaven!" she exclaimed, clasp- 
ing her hands in real thankfulness, ‘* That 
is his pipe! I should know it among @ 
thousand. He must be close before mo.” 

In effect, she fancied she could discern 
her husband's form not far in advance, and, 
shrinking closer into the shadow of the 
hedge, she continued to follow him. At 
the mouth of what was apparently a wooded 
Jano the guiding shape suddenly disappeared! 
Mra, Horsfall hurried forward, and, pausin 
to listen, thought she could now hear bot 
the atep and voice of her husband, He was 
passing up the lane, evidently with one or 
more persons, but with little thought of 
danger, for she heard his frank laugh ring 
through the quiet air. 

“If they cenit have betrayed him into 
rome ambush!" thought the anxivus wife. 
He is so unsuspecting!" 

The paity ahead seemed to make a sud- 
den halt. Instinctively, Mrs. Horsfall 
shrank toward the border of trees, and, in 
doing #9, almost came in contact with a 
man who was stepping from them. Fortu- 
nately, she did not cry out, and the manner, 
unmistakably gentlemanly, in which the 
stranger tendered bis apologies, at once din- 
armed her fears. He looked at her, how- 
ever, with a little astonishment, hesitated, 
then, as if a thought had struck him, 
raid— 

** In it possible—pray forgive me—that we 
are here on a similar errand’ My name is 
Lileham, Charles Lileham, a minister of the 
church.” 

“Mine is Hornfall,” said the Indy, 
quickly. ‘*1—I am in rome anxiety about 
my husband, who is just before us, in com 
pany with I know not what dangerous and 
desperate men, Oh, what shall we do?” 

“ For the inoffensive character of one, at 
least, of his companions, lam prepared to 
answer,” anid the young clergyman, with 
a amile, “It in the Bishop of L., my 
uncle,” 

* The Bishop!" 

‘Of his business here at this hour, I am 
as completely igoorant as you apparently 


'are of Mr, Horefall’s, I fear I am trans 
gressing his wishes in following him thus 
closely.” 

‘Hark! There are more voices!" ex 


quietly, alone and unrecognized —in leed, he | 
was not going home, len twaya, not yet. 
He had an engagement beyond the town, 
Patcham way, aud it wos near upon the 
time. To the playful comment of one of 
his friends that it was a “trom start,” 
the Dumpling merely responded with a 


wink. To another, a little flattered with 
drink, who affectionately insisted upon bear 
ing bim company whithersoever he was 
bound, the Dumpling offered just sufficient 
personal violence to disable him from doing 


anything of the surt, and, having at jength | 


shaken off his friends, strode away. It was 
at this time nearly balf-past eleven, 


The same evening Colonel Spurrier, com 


|manding the gullant Hussar regiment at 


that time occupying Brighton barracks, had 
dined at the mess. The circumstance was 
not of frequent occurrence, the colonel 
being a married man, and having a house 
in Brunswick Square. During the meal a 
letter, bearing the police official seal, was 
delivered to him. The colonel read it with 
a serious look, but not till later in the eve 
ning did he communicate the contents» to 
the officers present, It seemed that the 
authorities had been warned of the proba 
bility of a meeting of the chief promoters 
of discontent, at some spot near Brighton, 
and, fearing that the ordinary civil force 
might prove insufficient to effect the cap 
ture, the mayistrates requested that a small 
military detachment might be held in rea/i- 
ners to act in case of need. ae 

The colonel supplemented his information 
by issuing the necessary directions, and 
aided that he should himself sleep in bar- 
for the next 
two hours at least, he must unavoidably be 
absent. 

“Perhaps,” he aided, smiling, as he threw 


claimed Mra, Hersfall. ‘ They seem raised 
in anger.” 

‘‘In amusement, rather, if I mistake 
not,” said Mr. Lileham. ‘ But come: if 
you will accept my guidance, you shall see 
what is passing. They have assembled un 
der those two large trees, Will you permit 
me to show you the way?” ’ 


Mrs. Horsfall assented, In less than ten 


| minutes they had reached the point indi 


cated by Mr, Lileham. A bright stream of 
moonlight was pouriog right into the recess 
canopied by the twia trees, and made the 
singular party therein assembled distinetly 


visible. It waa composed of five individuals, 

| weated on the curved bench, engaged in 
ecarpest and animated discussion, In the 
centre might be recognized the reverend ant 
stately form of the Bishop of L, ime 
diately on whore right sot the Dralhed 
Dumpling, supported in his turn by Mr 
Newton Horefall, of Cowling Pros Hee 


| On the left of the prelate micht be seen 


a 


| feet, 


familiar mirth awakening lineaments of M 
L., the celebrated low comedian, tMauked 
by the commanding presence of Colonel 


Reginald Spurrier, of — th Hussars 


The subject of their conversation was 
manifestly of the deepest intercet. Of what 
could they possibly be talking’ And why 
oh, why this mystery” Mra. Horsfall saw 
that her companion was a» puzzled as her 


self, and that his countenance had become 
very serious indeed. 
Suddenly they saw the colonel start to hia 


A horvee-tramp approached from be 


on a cloak and lit his cigar, ** 1 may bring | low, and his quick ear had been the first to 


back some information of the enemy's move- 
inents. I am not going into the town.” 


catch the sound. 
I fear we are sus; ected,” he said, aloud 











| 


| 





** Listen, 
from both 
. And in ye, next moment, an armed 
orse-patrol rode in from either side, and 
halted in the front of the party beneath the 


Oe night, gentlemen,” said the 
patrol, ‘Curious time, though 
sittin’ here, ain't it ?” ; - 
Mr. Horsfall conceded, in the name of 
himeelf and friends, that it might seem @ 
curious time, but at the same time, in- 
— what business that was of the off- 
ocr's 


I thought so. Th 
nee ey are upon us 


“* My business is to obey o that's 
all,” replied the man. “And one of ‘em is 
to perwent any gatherings at t we don't 


know the meaning of. It's our duty, gentle- 
men, to demand your names and ockipa- 
tions, preparatory to requesting you to 
move on.” 

“ The man is right,” said the bishop, ‘I 
coukl have wished it otherwise, but the 
fault is our own, My friend, I am oe 


churchman, My name is 8., 5., 
Bishop of L.” 

‘*Wory likely,” waa the ly. “And 
this here gent” (pointing to the Dumpling), 
os he's the Lord Mayor of Londos, I sup- 


**Come, my man, you are mistaken,” sald 
Colonel Spurrier, striding out into the full 
moonlight, ‘If you are unacquainted with 
the face of the reverend gentieman, perhaps 
you know mine!" 

He took off his hat. 

** Colonel Spurrier!" cried the men, salu- 


ting. 

“This is Mr. Horsfall, a magistrate of 
Hertfordshire,” resumed the colonel. My 
other two friends are already known to 


y ” 
“I beg your pardon, gentlemen,” said the 
patrol. ‘There was notice give, you see, of 
at ae Yoo etc 
Dn n we 
thought = was down u ~ A. Whatever 
— was a-doing here's oy k to your- 
vea,” 


“Stay,” said the bishop; ‘I feel that 
some Fale explanation ia needed, What- 
ever ng comments our meeting pro- 
voke, I for one am content to Caer Ween, 
for the pleasure it has afforded me. Have 
I your permission, gentlemen, to state the 
facta?” 

Every one consenting, the bishop con- 
tinued ; 

‘We five whom you find assembled here 
were in early youth schoolmates at an es- 
tablishment situated at no great distance 
from the spot on which weatand, Twin-Tree 
Lane, as I find it is still called, was a favo- 
rite half-holiday resort. Here we 
our school affairs, or speculated upon the 
wide, uncertain future that awaited us in 
the tumult of the world, The death of our 
excellent master caused the sudden disper- 
sion of the achool, and it was on the even- 
ing before the general departure that we 
five, sitting together under our favorite 
trees, entered into a solemn agreement to 
meet, if God permitted, that d yy 
years, at the same spot at midnight, wi 
the pur of declaring how Providence 
had hitherto dealt with us in our several 
ways of life, and comparing our actual ox- 
~ oe with the brilliant hopes of boy- 


‘* Bo far asunder have our duties separa- 
ted us (I myself for some years presid 
over a colonial see, and my friend, Colonel 
Spurrier, has served in India) that for the 
whole period of thirty years no two of us 
have ever met ther, nor, indeed, so far 
as tam aware, held communication of any 
sort, It was a doubt with me whether every 
member of the party had not | since for- 
gotten this boyish compact. ere were 
also the difficulties that might have arisen, 
if remembered, in keeping it. But the so- 
lemnity with which it was made had left 
“pen my mind, as it did upon others, an 
abiding impression, My pl had n 
given and nevor withdrawn, I thought of 
the ibility of one of us at least, faithful 
to his word, groping his way hither in the 
faint hope o ~ & an old friend's hand, 
and finding only darkness and a void, I was 
altogether wrong and mistrustful; here we 
aro, all five, grateful for many mercies, oor- 
dially rejoicing to have met again; and, if 
our vocations in life have been widely di- 
verso, | may, 1 think, say with truth, that 
we have wrought in them with honesty and 
singleness of purpose, without wrong to 
any, in thought, word, or deed, You are 
satisfied, my friends?” 

The officer bowed, and apologizing for 
their interference, prepared to move on, 

‘Not a word,” said the bishop; * you 
have only done your duty. Good-night, and 
may you meet with no less loyal and peace- 
able men than you have surprised here." 

‘Here are two more watchers to be for- 
given,” «aid a voice familiar to the bishep, 
as two figures, male and female, 7 
descended into the road, and Mra, Horsfall, 
bathed in tears, threw beraclf into the arma 
of her astonished husband, while Mr. Lile- 
ham, in a few words, explained the anxiety 
which had prompted their pursuit. Anger 


| was out of the question; a general laugh 


announced that all was forgiven. Only the 
bishop attempted to frown, and that was a 
failure. 


Kind Werds. 


They never blister the tongue nor lips; 
and we have never heard of any mental 
trouble arising from this quarter, Though 
they do not cost much, yet they accomplish 
much. They help one's own good nature 
and good will, Soft words soften our own 
Angry words are fuel to the flames 
aud it makes it blaze more 


noul, 
of wrath, 
fiercely 
Kind words make other people good na 
tured. Cold words freeze people, and hot 
words scorch them, and bitter words make 


them bitter, and wrathful words make them 
wrathful. There is such a rush for all other 
kind of words in our days, that it seems de 
sirable to give kind words a chance among 
them. There are vain words, and idle words, 
and hasty words, and spiteful words, and 
wily words, and empty w wrda«, and boisterous 
worls, and warhke words 

Kind words also produce their own image 
in men's souls, And a beautiful mage it is 
They soothe, and quiet, and comfort the 
hearer. They shame him out of hia sour, 
morose, unkind feelings. We have not yet 
beyun to use kind words in such abundance 


aa they ought to be use l 


CH lt is bad bre eding,” says an English 
work, ‘to abstain from taking the last piece 
on a dish, because it implies a contempt on 
your part for the resources of your enter- 
tainers. Are you to suppose for & moment 
that they have no more of the same io the 


house?” 




























































































































































































THE SATURDAY EVENING POsT. 




















GOING WEST. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING FOOT 


Bax Francisco, Aug. 16, 1860. 
Dear Pot:—¥rom T 


announce the com 


coast” may be obtained. It requires some 
pretty heavy clim to reach the point, 
yet one is amply re for the effort. Come 
up there in imagination now with me, and 
gasing downwards let us trace the outlines 
of the city 
On the Eastern slope of « peninsula of 
hills belonging to the Pacific coast range is 
spread the city of Ban Francisco, This pen- 
insula is bounded on the West by the mighty 
Pacific, overlooking oriental climes and sug- 
tive of many a fruitful topic; and on the 
by the great Bay, one of the finest har- 
bors in the world, extending fifty miles to 
the south, thirty to the northeast, and — 
from sit to twelve miles in width, An 
from the ocean to this bay vessels pana 
through the Golden Gate, which is literally 
asirait cleft through the coast range, and 
which bounds the northern point of the 
— where we stand upon Telegraph 
fill 


The Golden Gate produces an extremely 
picturesque effect, and the approach to the 
city through it must be pay | pleasing. 
It is strongly fortified, as are also several 
islands in the bay. Turning back again to 
the city we observe that it extends down 
the slope of hille over level ground into the 
bay. tach of this is new-made ground, 
formed by casting the extensive heaps of 
sand which formerly occupied the site of 
Kan Francisco into the water, And upon 
this new -made ground it is that the greatest 
havoc was made by the reoeut earthquake. 

A never-failing theme of conversation is 
furnished here by the earthquakes, Efforts 
are made to build earthquake proof houses ; 
as yet, I believe, frame houses are found the 
safest. Therefore the majority of hand 
some residences even are of frame, yet they 
are beautifully and tastefully finished, many 
of them having pretty flower gardens in 
front. Hotels and other fue public build- 
ings are of stone and iron, and the former 
in e«pecial may be aaid to bid defiance to 
rivalry from the hotels of our older citiea. 
The Cosmopolitan, Occidental, Lick House, 
and Russ House are all magnificent hotels; 
they all suffered pretty severely from the 
effects of the last earthquake shock, but all 
traces of this have been long since removed. 

The favorite drive of San Francisco is out 
to the Cliff House, overlooking the Ocean 
and Real Rock, It is a point of decided in- 
terest, and I found it highly entertaining 
to watch the great lazy seals whose yellow 
forma completely covered the rock upon 
which they delight to bask. The tide was 
coming in, and as it began to break over the 
rock, it caused the greatest confusion amidst 
Gen, Butler and his comrade seals, They 
set up a howling like the baying of dogs 
when against their will washed from their 
pleasant haunts, and struggled with the 
waves to regain their hold. It is desperately 
funny te watch a real ride the waven, its 
inovements are not the most graceful in the 
world, Hesides Seal Rock there is another 
rock «till larger than it, which is always 
completely studded with rea birds They 


fit to and fro without ceasing, causing a | 1 was deeply interested in the vineyards I | the crew that was dying overboard, before 


of endless commotion, Down upon 
the beach was life of a different character, 
a bury group of children playing with the 
waves as they floated in to shore, The 
picture wae a Pleasing one I beheld from 
the porch of the Clift House, Finally 1, too, 
went down upon the beach, and walked for 
the firet time upon the sands of the Pacitic 

The route to the Clift House paseo Lone 
Mountain, This is a handsomely laid out, 
well kept cemetery, powecssing many costly 
monuments, Within sight is the Cathohe 
burying ground, in front of which, upon a 
lofty hill overlooking the sea, is erected a 
rolitary crows of huge proportions 
crow is vieible for miles around 

(ine of the gems of San Francisco is Wood 
wands Garden, This is an exquisite park 
of sloping ground, in size probably equal to 
two of our Philadelphia squares, It abounds 
in ornamental groves of the native hve oak, 
which with ite knotty, gnarled trunk and 
stems, not unsimilar te the roote of other 
trees, and its oddly epreading branches, re 
minds one as it stands in groups of a banyan 
tree, About the entrance is a roological de 
partment, contathing an admirable collection 
of birds and animals from all parts of the 
world, amongst them a fine specimen of the 
native griesiy, A boarded way under the 
street leads to an opposite enclosure, con 
taining a large amphitheatre, where exhi 
bitions and open air concerts are held. A 
pathway up the hill leads to the conserva 
tories, where a truly fine display of 
plante and fruits There is also in 
the ¢rounds a museum, said to contain over 
10.100) specimens of 2 wlogy, ornithology, 
Alcholic collections, Indian relica, ete , and 
au Art Gallery with a really creditable sup 
ry of statuary and paintings by forcige and 
home artists, Within the enclosure is also 
@ very pretty lake, while beside the oak 
there are an abundance of various orna 
mental trees and numerous tlowers 


roenc 


is 


@totlh 


August is waid to be the most unpleasant 
month of the year in San Francisco 
trade winds are now blowing in from the 
nerth, and some days are really wintry. 
Strangers are alwaya etruck by the variety 
of costume encountered at this s« ason in 
the streets; while the uninitiated among 
bew-ocomem are attired in summer array, 
old residents and those familiar with the 
climate have donned their winter coats, and 
the ladies are wrapped in furs. Winters 
here are mild and pleasant, they tell me 
then a mild, balmy breese is wafted in fro n 
the south, rendering the atmosphere de 
lictous | 

Directly opposite San Francis 
the Bay, lies the rapidly growi: Kg city of | 
Oakland Amony the MANY Points of inte 
rest which may be embraced in a dnve 
through this place, are Dr. Merritt's grounds, | 
which are thrown open for Visitors to pase 
through. This property emt 
tent of some fifty acres—and besides being 
— with fixteen thousand fruit trees, 

as buimerous groves of cypress and other 
ornamental trees, many of them of foreign 
extraction. The owner has been highly in- 
strumental in the growth of Oakland—has 
built pumerous bouses himself from bis own 
architectural designs; and has laid out and 
built up an entire street back of his own 
residence. The fruit trees are so arranged, 
thet as the grounds are divided off into 

lote, each house erected will be 
provided with its own erchard. At the ex. 
treme end of the place is a handsome lake 


faces an ex. | 
! 


Hill, so 
called because here was formerly given from 
the watch-tower the old-fashioned signal to 
of ships, a fine bird's 
eye view of this “‘ New York of the Pacific 


This | 


The | 


extent of some three hundred acres. Around 
it ao drive is now formed, eight or 
ninety feet in , and embracing « cir- 
cult of five miles, This is undoubtedly a 
great acquisition to Oakland. Dr. Merrit's 
own dwelling is a very tasteful, pretty 
house, handsomely furnished, and well- 
laden with works of art and virtu, brought 
by the owner from abroad. 

Mr. Colfax and party are now here, but 
although they meet with enthuslastic greet- 
ings from « large circle of warm perso 
friends, there has been since the first night 
FE thelr arrival no more public noise and 





excitement than there was upon Admiral 
Farragut’s arrival here. The fact is celebri- 
ties bave become ao common on this coast 
- are tired of the public ow they 
| delighted to make in the days when they 
were a novelty. 

Other distinguished guests of San Fran- 


Thumb acd wife, and Commodore Nutt, aod 
Miss Minnie Warren. I rode over to Colfax 
station from Grass Valley, on top the etage 
coach, with the «mall men of this curious 
little party, the tiny ladies rode in the in- 
side of the coach, and I grew quite inte- 
rested in them during the ride. 
into conversation 
passengers, asked many questions about the 
peculiar phases of the country through which 
we were passing, the mines, etc., talked of 
their overland trip, and displayed altogether 
astonishing intelligence for such wee fulke. 
| The little General affects the sedate and 





dignified, while the litthe Commodore is 
overflowing with wit and humor, but neither 
ever lose an opportunity of joking upon 





acene of the whole ride, took place at the 
point where the stage drivers stop to water 
their horees. Here the little General had 


alighted to partake of some refreshments, | 


and when it came time to resume his seat 
upon the lofty «tage coach, one of the pas- 
sengers, a remarkably tall, strongly-built 
man, stepping up with a most profound obei- 
sance, said: ‘Sir, I desire extremely the 
honor of lifting you on to that ——- 
coach.” ‘ Well, sir,” said amall Tom, with 
the same air of mock solemnity, ‘ 1 should 
be most delighted to give you that honor.” 
Aw the qullenen lifted him up with one 
hand, professing to groan beneath the 
weight, Commodore Natt cried out: ‘* You 
will have a lame back for that lift.” And 
when the gentleman gave way to a hearty 
burst of laughter, Tom Thumb gravely re- 
marked; ‘* That gentleman has a great fund 
of humor.” The whole thing was decidedly 
rich. 

The trip to this place from our starting 
point, by the valley's route, is a pleasant 
one, Passing through thazich wheat and 
vine lands of the iapeniie valley, | was 
stirred with now reflection of enthusiasm 
about California, At each station lay an al- 
most fabulous number of sacks of wheat to 
be carried to Vallejo for shipment. The 
best California wheat land yields sixty 
bushels per acre, Just now, when owing to 
the tightness of the money market, much 
valuable land is offered for sale at marvel- 
lously reasonable prices, there is a splendid 
opening for rising and energetic young men. 
Companies are being rapidly formed to ad- 
vance all agricultural interests, yet there is 
room and brilliant prospects for all who 
| chouse to come and labor in this depart- 

ment, for many a long day. In passing 
along the route from which | am digreswing, 





saw. Vines set out in long rows like corn, 
| trimmed like low shrubs, and laden with 
|) luxuriant crops, have a curious appearance 
| to ene whe has only seen grapes growing on 
}aclimbing vine, 
| California vineyards may be ranked among 
the ‘* big things” of the state, The largest 
| Vineyard here Lam told has an extent of 
120 acres, while 200 and thereabouts ia a 
common size, IT appreciate this size from 
having seen it recorded that the largest of 
the famous vineyards of Europe do not ex 
| ceed from 70 to 150 acres. The marvellous 
variety of climate throughout the state ren 
ders it possible to grow an immense variety 
of grapes and other fruits, It is a most in- 
teresting sight in passing through the cit 
j markets to see luscious white grapes, en | 
as we only have at our confectioners, to 
gether with splendid dark grapes, plums, 
| apricota, nectarines, pears, per aches, straw- 
| berries, cherries, raspberries, ete., all offer- 
j ed for sale at once in the same season at 
| reasonable prices 
I have never ceased to wonder at and enjoy 
California fruit 
Approaching Vallejo we came upon the 
foot hills of the coast range; and here we 
| have cause to note a curious phenomenon, 
These hillx for hundreds of miles are com 
| pletely covered with a rich growth of wild 
} oats, How they came there no one knows, 
| but there they are, and at many points I 
saw harvesters appropriating the native 
jerops, Oppomte the wharf at which we 
| take the boat is Mare Island, where iv situa- 
jted the United States Navy Yard. These 
jislands in the bay seem all to be abrupt 
| peaks rising out of the water, At a little 
| distance they are very deceptive in regard 
to size; my attention was called to one in 


| especial, through whore rocks, by-the-way, | 
| runs a strong vein of manganese, which | 
| Was told covered an extent of 20 acres, and | 


|} which I should never have imagined em 
| braced more than two or three. It was dark 
when we reached our destination, aud 
| through the lights sparkling on the hill I 
} got my first glimpse of this city, whose 
points of interest, such at least as I have 
had an opportunity of observing myself, I 
have endeavored to present to you 

I promised to tell you of Grass Valley and 
vicinity, but there is so much to be recorded 
it must be reserved for another letter, Sac- 
ramento, I should have mentioned in refer- 
tring to my route here, I merely passed 
through, but hope at the time of the State 
Fair to make its acquaintance. 

AUBLR FORESTIER, 


», across | 


C#™ The following passage from Mra. 
Stowe's Lady Byron's story is rich enough 
for fiction: “She (Mre. Stowe) wrote to 
Lady Byron that while this act of justice 


did seem to be called for, and to be in some | did not care to differ from him in matters of 


respects most desirable, yet as it would in- 


volve so much that was painful to Aer, she | 


(Mra. Stowe) cousidered that Lady Byron 
would be entiredy justifialle in leaving the 
truth to be disclosed after ber death.” One 
can hardly persuade himself, in reading the 
above, that he is not reading a paragraph 
from one of Dickens's novels, 

CW The Empress Eugenie has met with a 
rebuff from a man of little pills. She 
wanted ahomeopathic physician, and wished 
him to come up the back-stairs, to spare 
the feelings of the regular allopath. The 
‘*‘similia stmilibus” man flatly refused the 
private ascent, to the infinite amasement of 


cisco at the present date, are Gencral Tom | 


They fell | 
with myself and ether) 


their own diminutiveness, The moat comic | 


Inu fact since my arrival | 


Rebineos (rusec. 

The Bociety of Scotland have 
just recei a donation to their museum of 
two interesting articles, which cannot fail to 
be attractive, expecially to juvenile visitors 
and a!l who have read—aod who has not’ 
Defoe's world-wide story of Robinson Crusce. 
The relics consist of the sea-chest, and a 
carved cocoanut cup, which were the pro- 
perty of Alexander Selkirk, the postewype 
| of Robinson Crusoe. These were with him | 
in his solitary residence on Juan Fe en, 
| and were ht home with him wher | 
| taken off the island by Captain Woodes | 

Rodgers, They were used by Selkirk while 
he lived in Largo after his return to his na- | 
tive place. The chest contained his clothes, 
| &e., and when he went off from Largo, were | 
| left with his descendants, where they re- | 
mained till the death of one of them a few 
years ago, when they were sold to a gentle- | 
man in London. They were > placed 
in the hands of Mr. Chapman, of Hanover 
strect, for dixporal, and have been pur- | 
| chased by Sir David Baxter, who, with his | 
| usual generosity, has presented them to the | 
Society of Antiquarians of Scotland. The | 
chest is made of a species of mahogany, and | 
has Selkirk’s initials rudely carved on it and 
what seems to have been his number in the 
ship. The cup was carved by Selkirk while 
| on the island, and was mounted in silver at 
one time; but having been carried off by a 
| peddler, for some months no trace of it 
could be got, till it was returned frum Perth 
without its silver stem, for which a wooden 
one had been substituted. The edge basa 
silver band with an inscription on it, Only 
three other relics of Selkirk are known to be 
in existence, .His musket is in possession of 
a gentleman in Fifo, his brown-ware can is 
in Edinburgh, and bis walking-stick is in the | 
museum at Coulter Mains,—Scoleman. | 











Effect ef Salt on the Bicod. 

Dr, Stevens, a Scotch physician and sur- 
geon, saw a butcher killing a pig. He od- 
served that he stirred the blood of the ani- 
| mal and added a handful of common salt to 
it while stirring, which immediately made it 
crimson, and on the stirring being discon- 
tinued the blood remained fluid. The change 
of the color of the blood awakened his curi- 
osity. The butcher could give no explana- 
tion of the phenomenon, except that it kept 
it from jellying and spoiling. Dr. Stevens 
seized a veasel, caught some blood, and 
made several experiments by putting salt in 
it, and found that the blackest blood was 
instantly changed to a bright vermillion - 4 
salt. ‘* Oh!" said he, * here is a fact whic 
may lead toa practical rule.” He had od- 
served in cases of yellow fever in the army 
that the blood drawn was very black an 
fluid, and on adding salt it became vermil- 
lion, and retained its freshness; whereas 
putridity of the blood is one of the charac- 
teristics of the yellow fever. He therefore 
abandoned the usual mode of treating it, and 
gave his patients a mixture of various salts, 
and in a very short time reduced the mor- 
tality of fever in the West Indies from one 
in five to one in fifty. 


tH” Never tell your secrets in a cornfield, 
for it has a thousand cars, 

(®™ A sailor complained of the power of 
the captains, and spoke bitterly of the 
| character of the skippers of the day. ‘* Why,” 
|eaid he, *‘ not long ago on the const of 
Afriker, a cap'n was going to throw one o’ 





| he was dead. So the man says; * You ain't 
| going to bury me alive, are you?’ * Oh, 
says the captain, ‘you needn't be so jolly 
| particular toa few minutes ['” 
€# An old French Cofintess of the most 
exquisite politeness, was about to breathe 
her last, when she received a call from an 
acquaintance ignorant of her mortal illness, 
| The answer sent down from the chamber of 
the departing sufferer was memorably 
j}unique: ** The Countess de Rouen sends 
her compliments to Madame de Calais, but 
begs to be excused, as she is engaged in 
dying. 
| (#™ A lady in thie city recently declined 
| 
| 
| 
! 


| 


the offer of a gentleman,-on the ground 

that he had no taste for arranging bis neck- 

tie, 
(#™ Miles O'Reilley’s poems bave sold so 
| well that his widow gets a comfortable little 
fortune from the sales, 

C#” There is a cornfield in Benton county, 
Indiana, of 7.000 acres, in goed condition 
and growing splendidly. It is to be found 
}on the farm of Adams Earl, Exq., who re- 
|wides in Lafayette. Meesrs. Earle and 
| Fowler have a farm of 30,000 acres in Ben- 
ton county in one body, well watered, and 
with permanent improvements, having 140 
miles of hedge fence and 65 miles of board 
fence, 30 dwelling-houses for tenants, 3 
blacksmith shops, my To cultivate the corn 
| lands 169 one and two-horse ploughs are 

kept in daily use, and on the pasture lands 
4,100 head of cattle are now feeding for 
the New York market, and will be shipped 
this Fall by rail. Messrs. Earl and Fowler 
give their supervision to the farm, besides 
attending to their separate interests, the 
former a jobbing merchant, and the latter a 
broker, With the late improvements of 
farm mochinery and harvesting improve- 
meuts, they are enabled to keep the model 
farm in good condition, and from present 
appearances the balance sheet will be on the 
right side, as heretofore. 

C7” A cook advertises in a New York 
| paper for a situation in a family as high in 

society as a lord's family in Europe. 

(# The Chinamen wash for fifteen cents 

a dozen. Chicago is organizing a laundry 
| for them, 
| €@7 lt bas been practically proved that 

wherever the suntlower is extensively grown 
| on low lands, marsh fever is almost un- 
} known 
| (€#" Itisa great motive for tolerance to 

reflect that the men who differ from you 
j Most in opinion may most resemble you in 
nature-——-may be most like you in heart and 
| soul, Many a theologian, in former days, 
| has helped to burn a maa who was almost to 
| bim a second self; whereas he left unmo- 
| lested the worldly man who, differing from 
him in all the deeper emotions of the soul, 


religious opinion, 

t#™ The superstitious people are in 
trouble Lecause 1868 commences and ends 
on Friday, which will make it an unlucky 


year. 
&2#” Upon the reading of the Declarati 


old the other day, at dinner, of his p 


answer; ‘I'll tell you when you get a little 
older,” and the father went to his avocation. 
In the evening he returned, and the young 
hopeful, climbing upon his knee, said to 
him, ‘‘ Papa, I know now what makes the 
lightning. 


’ 
Kentish Town, and 8 ewington 
north; Wandsworth, Norwood and Syden- 
ham on the south; Bow, Poplar and Green- 
which on the east; and K , Ham- 
meremith and Fulham on the west. On this 
including these suburbs, stand over 
400, inbabited houses, with an average of 
nearly eight persons to a house, giving 
mean density of forty persons to each acre. 
lation of London, in 1968, is ouly 
on estimates, no census having been 
taken since 1861; but by taking the average 
annual increase which prevailed between 
1841 and 1861, it is believed that the num- 
ber of inhabitants amounts to 3,126,635 
soule. The county rate of assessment of 
1966, placed the annual income derived from 
property in London at £76,300,905. The 
elevation of London varies from eleven feet 
below high water mark to four hundred 
and twenty-nine feet above high water 
mark at Hampstead. The population reside 
at a mean elevation of thirty-nine feet 
above high water mark. After Hampstead, 
the most considerable elevations in London 
are Shooter's Hill, four hundred and eleven 
feet, and Sydenham Hill, three hundred and 
sixty feet above high water mark. 





Useful Hints. 

A bit of glue dissolved in skim milk will 
restore crape, 

Ribbons of every kind should be washed 
in cold suds and not rinsed, 

If your flat-irons are rough rub them with 
fine salt, and it will make them perfectly 
smooth. 

If you are buying a carpet for durability 
choose small figures. 

A bit of soap rubbed on the hinges of a 
door will prevent its creaking. 

Scotch snuff put in holes where crickets 
come out will destroy them. 

Wood ashes and common salt wet with 
water will prevent the cracking of a stove. 

Strong lye put in water will make it soft 
as rain water. 

Half a cranberry, it is said, bound on a 
corn will soon kill it. 





t@ A Leavenworth M. D. inspired life 
into a newly born infant, apparently dead, 
after two hours’ effort. He thinks that all 
still-born babies should be similarly treated. 

€2#™ Clara (looking at the bonnets, etc. ): 
** Don't ee think they are very handsome!" 
Amy (whose thoughts are on the other side 
of the street): ‘‘ Very; ‘specially the one 
with the black moustache.” 

¢# When Sir William Hamilton an- 
nounced to the Royal Academy his discovery 
of the central sun (the star on which the 
orb of day and its planetary attendants re- 
volve,) a waggish member exclaimed :— 
** What! our sun's sun! Why, that must 
be a grand sun!” 

aw” The Grand Duke of Baden is serious- 
ly ill. A pair of slippers has been ordered 
for the army, that it may not disturb the 
invalid, while it is on guard.—London Fun, 

t#™ A Californian Chinaman having been 
shown by bis mistress how to make a pud- 
ding containing three eggs, but having seen 
her throw one bad egg away, continued for 
months after, whenever he made the pud- 
ding, to use four eggs, regularly breaking, 
examining, and throwing one away, as he 
had seen her do. 

C3 Success in life is very apt to make us 
forget the time when we wasn't much. It 
is just so with a frog on a jump; he can’t 
remember when he was a tadpole, but other 
folks can. 

(@™ Father Goodwin, of New Haven, 
considering that he is old, nearly blind, and 
that bread in the future will be worth more 
to him than books, invites ‘‘ politicians, an- 
tiquarians, historians, and others,” to buy 
his six hundred scrap-books, which he has 
made in the past sixteen years, from news- 
papers. 

t# There are sixteen portraits of Mary 
Queen of Scots in the British National Gal- 
lery in London, each of them unlike all the 
others in every detail of feature and com- 
plexion, 

C# That was a laughable occurrence at 
Davenport, Ia., of a husband's taking mag- 
nesia and making his wife think it was 
poison. She had him stomach-pumped 
within an inch of his life, in spite of his ex- 
planations to the physician. 

€#™ The drinking, smoking and chewing 
of the laboring men in New York costs them 
$6,720,000 per annum. 

t@~ A steamboat captain on one of the 
lakes was recently feeling his way along in 


the dark, when the look-out ahead cried out, 


It was a nar- 


** Schooner without a light.” 
ssed the 


row escape, and as the steamer 


schooner, the captain demanded: ‘*‘ What 
are you doing with your infernal schooner 
here in the dark without a light?” To his 
dismay, the skipper, who was a Frenchman, 
answered, ‘* Vat ze diable you do here viz 
your ole steamboat in three feet of water, 
eh ¥” and just then the steamer landed high 
and dry on a sand bank. 


C2 It has been saggested that the great 


absentee proprietors of Irish soil would do 
good to Ireland if they were to go there, 
and during the next autumn and winter, re- 
side upon their estates, The answer to that 
suggestion which the generality of them 
make is, “I'll be shot if I do.”"—London 
Punch. 


@ I mAVE thought 


A brother's and a sister's love was much; 
But the affection of a loving ehild 

Fora fond father, gushing as it does 

With the sweet springs of life, and living on 
Through all earth's changes, like a principle, 
Chastened with reverence, and made more 


ure 
By cule discipline of light and shade, 
It must be holier.— Willis. 


t3#~ * Father,” asked a little three-year 


apa 
‘what is it that’ makes the lightning?” 
*You can't understand it now,” was the 


It is God scratching matches 
t the sky!” | 








of Independence, at Ypsilanti, Mich . 
by a citizen of that place, a gentleman from 
the rural districts made this comment: 


if I believe he wrote it.” 








formed from an arm of the Bay, covering an 


her Majesty. | 


that we are not the editor she is training | 
herself for.— Lou. Courier. 


“— 


said Uncle Van 
night I opens store I count de moneys, and | subject was 


, without bait. 


€@™ ‘ Shut your eyes and listen mit me,” | 
4 Heyde. “Vell, de first 


* Ob! he reads it well enough; but aaed | + ~ him nix right. I counts him and dere 
be 

t#” A New Orleans paper says that a does then?” 
young widow in that city, who writes well, | not count him o 
is “training herself fer an editor.” We hope | shust 


tree dollars gone, and vat does yer tink I 
“T cannot say.” “Vy, I did | 
more, and he come out | 


dyspeptics; all persons 
derangement of the liver, and all persons 
who are predisposed to consumption 
Coweny nee Smee Se cmmartien ox 
preservation of their health, by eating 

twice a day only instead ee _ 
times a day as the usual practice 
erful recuperator or 


freshing sleep, and in order to have its best 
effect sleep must be taken on an empty 
stomach. 

Persons who eat within three 
hours of the time of retiring, go 
undigested food still in the 
the stomach is fatigued from ha 
completed the work of digestion. 
such circumstances persons almost invari. 
ably have troublesome forms of tmare 


il 


Fi 


to 


Hi 





F 


or are restless, nervous or feverish ; 
they are thinkers, they are unable to 
continue thought and their brains are ex. 
cited and disturbed during the hours 
sleep. Whereas, ifthe last meal is 
early as two or three o'clock in the 
noon and the person retires at 9 or 100’ 
the food has been thoroughly digested 
the stomach, as well as the other organs of 
the body, is free and quiet and the person 
can immediately pass into refreshing 
during which the work of — 
food is completed, and wholesome 
strong muscles and a clear brain on 
is the result. Two meals of wholesome 
in twenty-four hours are sufficient to sustain 
and nourish the body of any person past 
ten years of age. To any person not ha- 
bituall —_ in very active muscular 
labor hird meal is a source of 
rather than of strength. Add to the 
gained the time and strength saved 
men by the two meal system, and it 
a reform of very great significance and 
—Laws of Life. 

(3 Cornelius Vanderbilt was born 
27, 1794, and he is therefore in his seventy- 
sixth year. His bride is about thirty. 

(@” The rate of first-class 
Calcutta to Delhi, 1,015 miles, is $48, 
example for the Pacific railroads, 


(3 CoLiece LEARNING.—H 
Beecher says:—College learning 


much like snow, and the more a man has 


— pty Men get over it quicker 
n some business than in others, 
The college sticks longest on mini-.ers and 
school-teachers; next, to lawyers; not much 
to doctors, and none at all] to merchants and 
gentlemen. 

ty A shopkeeper of Pesth shot himself 
with a pistol, having previously written to 
a friend that ‘Life is insupportable. I 
adore my wife, but she is grown so stout— 
she that was of so ravishing a figure when 
I married her!” 

t@ Richmond, Indiana, bas just passed an 
ordinance commanding that ‘‘ in case of the 
death of any policeman he shall immedi- 
ately deliver his emblems and other insignia 
of office to the Mayor.” 

t#@ Nothing on carth can smile but 
human beings. Gems may flash reflected 
light, but what is a diamond-flash compared 
with an eye-flash and mirth-ftlash? A face 
that cannot smile is like a bud that cannot 
blossom, and dries up on the stalk. Laugh- 
ter is day and —— is night, and a smile 
is the twilight that hovers gently between 
both and is more bewitching than either. 

(3 A Chicago husband seeks divorce be- 
cause his wife has a habit of beating him 
with broomsticks, cracking his head with 
iron bars, throwing tumblers at him, and 
kicking him out of bed. A steady persis- 
tence in such treatment of a husband is 
almost certain to lead to “ unpleasantness” 
in the conjugal state. Blows ‘‘ on the head 
with an iron bar” may be excused, but when 
it comes to the “ kicking out of bed” (with 
perhaps the thermometer at zero) it should 
be considered pretty certain indication of a 
‘*growing coldness’ on the part of the 
feminine ; and the best way is to get right 
up. 
(#™ Recent experiments in France have 
shown that a message on a telegraph wire 
travels several thousand times faster than 
does sensation through the nerves of animal 
organisms. The time for electricity to pass 
through one hundred feet of wire is 80 
small that it can hardly be estimated; but 
were a whale one hundred feet long wound- 
ed in the tail, one second would elapse be- 
fore the brain would be conscicus of it, and 
another second before the tail could be 
made to lash in response to the injury. 

€#@™ Sturgis, McAllister & Co. , of Chicago, 
state that up to July 20, the receipts of 
wool at Chicago during that month was over 
600,000 pounds less than for the same time 
last year. They learn that the stock held 
in the West is extremely light. 

t# A droll affair occurred at Santiago 
a short time ago. An unfortunately be- 
trayed and much wronged lady applied to 
the ecclesiastical court for a divorce from 
her husband on the ground that he was a 
woman, An inquiry was instituted to ascer- 
tain the facts, and the complaint of the 
wife was found correct, vo 

t(# ‘‘ John, where was your minister's 
text last Sunday?” ‘‘ Let me see, I believe 
it was in the Oh! confound my short 
memory, I can't recollect the place, but the 
words were, ‘Sleep on now, and take your 
rest.’ ‘* What did he make of that, John ? 
‘* I don’t know, faith; but he's continually 
been telling us that truth is always practi- 
cal, so thinks I to myself I'll take you at 
your word for once, and may I be shot if I 
waked up till after the Amen !” 

HA little shaver going through the 
streets of Bridgeport with his father on Sun- 
day, met a dog with a muzzle over his mouth, 
when the father said, ‘“‘What bas the dog 
oton?” The youngster replied, ‘‘I guess 
t's a little hoopskirt.” 

¢@” When a maiden gets married she ends 
a mniss spent life. 

C2 Old Billy W was dying. He 











was an ignorant man, and a very wicked 
one. Dr. D , an excellent physician, 
and a very pious man, was ing him. 
The old fellow asked for bread. The doc- 
tor approached the bedside, and in a very 
solemn tone remarked, “My dear fellow, 
man cannot live by bread alone.” ‘ No, 
said the old fellow, slightly reviving, “ = 





| bleedged to have a few wegetables. 


dropped. 
(@ Her Ace.—A gentleman one day in- 
discreetly asked a female friend how old 
she was, She reflected. “Let me see; ! 
was 18 when I was married, and hus- 


t ever since. | band was 30; now he is twice 30, “ 
. a ty devoid of grace is like a hook 60; so, of course, I am twice 18, that is 
36.” 
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Dr. Parich’s Inebriate Acytum. 

In combatting that terrific vice, intem- 

rance, which worse than war or ti- 
—, threatens the destruction of our 
young generation, Dr. Parish has wisely ac- 
cepted the teaching of all experience, and 
starts with the fundamental principle that, 
as cures for inebriety, all crucity, personal 
correction, physical violence, harsh treat- 
ment of whatever kind, are not only useless 
in themselves, but in the vast majority of 
cases they absolutely tend to increase and 
aggravate the very propensity they were in- 
tended to correct. He izes the much- 
ignored fact, that the only effective mentor 
to sermonize an inebriate should be found in 
the awakened conscience of that inebriate 
himself, roused to a sense of his own degra- 
dation and spurred by a determination to 
recover his own lost manliness ; and that the 
only effective asylum for such an individual, 
is one to which he comes voluntarily, seek- 
ing assistance to work out his own reforma- 
tion. Now this is just exactly what Dr. 
Parrish’s institution is intended for—to ex- 
tend to fallen humanity a supporting crutch, 
not a belaboring cudgel. The doctor has 
gallantly developed this theory in the face | 
of manifold opposition, with what success I 
leave the reader to determine. 

** My establishment,” he exclaimed, em- 
phaticaily, ‘‘is no prison, no insane asylum: 
my young men are free to go where the 
please and when they please; nor do I vax 4 
them to feel under any restraint, except 
such as may be eelf-imposed by their own 
desire to benefit themselves and gratify me. | 
If they wish to leave me, they are free to do 
so. I will not act the ignominious part of | 
turnkey. While they stay with me I trust | 
to their honor that they will not ivfringe | 
any of my regulations." — Lippincott's Maga- 
gine, 








tay” Why are the girls in Missouri always | 
sweet? Because they are Mo. lasses. 


Para forbids my loving more 

The gentle, modest Theodore: 

Yet often says the precept given 

To ‘love thy neighbor” came from Heaven. 
And must not that dear youth be one? 

I'm sure Ais house adjoins our own / 


t# At the Longchamps races many mem- 
bers of the French Jockey Club wore gold 
bracelets, some of them exquisitely set 
with diamonds, It is difficult to discover 
how the custom originated, but in default 
of a better explanation, it is said that the 
wife of a member of the agp club, on 
her death-bed, sent for him and entreated 
him to wear her bracelet in memoriam. He 
consented, and bas worn it ever since, and 
the other members of the club, thinking it 
a freak of fashion, followed his example. 

(3 An Iowa editor says his circulation 
and family are increasing uncommonly and 
gratifyingly fast. 

(3 An ingenious fellow in New Haven 
has been fined for cutting a hole in the hat 
of a sleeping neighbor, during sermon time. 

ta In China secret societies offer re- 
wards for the murder of foreigners. A 
dead Yankee is good for forty dollars. 

tH” The guillotine was first known as the 
Louitson or Louisette, and did not obtain its 
present name until some time after its in- 
vention. It was Les Artes des Apostres, an 
organ of the royalists, that first sarcasti- 
cally applied the name it has since retained. 
Dr. Guillotin had nothing to do with the 
invention of the machine. Its name was 
derived from his merely from the fact that 
he was the first to propose a change in the 
mode of capital punishment as it existed in 
his time; that is, he proposed to obviate the 
use of the axe or the sword. It was Dr. 
Antoine Lewis (in 1792) who gave the first 
plan for a guillotine, and it was accordingly 
to hin ideas that the first was erected by 
Schmidt, a German mechanic. It is said 
that Dr. Guillotin, “by a singular coinci- 
dence, was the first victim of his own in- 
vention.” Wrong. The learned physician 
died a natural death, March 26, 1814, in 
Paris. During the Reign of Terror he was 
imprisoned, but he was afterwards released. 
The first victim of the guillotine was a cele- 
bratel robber, named Pelleter. 

(#3 Our Daniel says proof enough can be 
seen that people now-a-days don't live so 
well nor so long as in olden times, in the 
fact that we don't find any very old folks 
but what were born a great while ago. He 
says that the present age has never farnish- 
ed 'em, and he don't believe it can. If it 
could, why don’t it? 

Dan'l is one of *em—he is. 

(2 A queer incideut occurred ‘under 
the linden,” in Frankfort, some weeks ago. 
A bridegroom was missing when the mar- 
riage procession formed, and after a long 
search was discovered in the top of a linden 
tree. The guests, the bride and her father 
all assembled beneath it, beseeching him to 
come down, but he would not, and did not 
until the father-in-law that was to be had 
drawn up and a a settlement transfer- 
ring certain lands to the delinquent groom. 
The settlement had long been agreed upon, 
but had been deferred again and again, 
until finally the cunning groom took the 
above method of obtaining it. After that 
was done all went off smoothly. The groom 
descended from his perch, kissed the tears 
from the cheek of the sobbing bride, and 
lantly led her to the altar. 

(2H Phe newest thing under the sun in 
an agricultural way is grafting potatoes, 
which is done by cutting the eyes out of one 
and inserting those of another in their place. 








THE MARKETS. 


FLOUR—Market dull. Sales of 8000 bbis« at 85a 
5,50 for superfine: $5,50@6 for extras, $6,500,7,75 
for low es and choice freeh ground extra family ; 

7,25 tor prime extra family, @7@® for Indiana 
baw Ohio extra family, and eet p bbl for fancy 
brands, according to quality. Kye Flour-—200 bbis 
sold at I Fig Aso. 

GRAIN—The demand for Wheat bas fallen off; 
pales of 30,000 bus new Southern red at $1,441,"0; 
28,000 bas 1,57; 38,000 bar West 
ern red at $1,45@1.56; 1 A 
1,70, and bus x 
for Penna red, apd . Rye; | 
eales of 2000 bas 0! enna Western at §1,1 
1,18, and 2000 bus new Southern at $1,10@1,! 
Corn; sales comprise about 60,000 bus Western mized 
at $1,12@1,18, and %1,W0 ry i, Penna and | 
southern yellow at $1,18@1,20 ate; 80,000 
5Ttc for new Southern; ic for | 
%5@6%e for old Western Penna. 

COTTON—The market is dull. Sales of 800 bales, 
al Yt for Middling Upland, and 5@26%c 
for Gulf; and 18 bales of pew Savannah at 2@3ic 


Db. 
v PARK —80 hhds No 1 Quercitron sold at §36 


ton. 
¥ ARESWAX—Sales of yellow at 43044c B D. 
FEATHERS—Prime lots sell at 
HAY—Sales Prime Timothy Hay p 100 De, $1,325 
@1,35; Mixed do $1,05@1,10; w $1,15G 1,8. 








bus sold at 54 








PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKBTS. 


The supply of Beef Cattle during the past week | 
amounted about 2100 ae. 1 peters — | 
from & ce PB. 15° Cows brought from 
to 60 bane: + oe 900 head were disposed of | 
at from » Hogs sold at from §14,00 | 
to 14,50 B 100 Be. | 





—  ——E 


Rates of Advertising. 
Thirty cents a line for the fret insertion. 
Twenty cents for each additional insertion. 
GH™ Payment is required tn advance. 


TO THE BOOK TRADE. 


De. Cuase’s Recires; 





on, INFORMATION Fon 


Evenraopy, a book of 354 pages of practical \ntor- | 


mation for physicians, and all branches of mecha- 
nics, farriers, farmers, and fur geucral family use, is 
now 


OPEN TO THE TRADE. 


‘This le the moat practical book of Kecipes in the 
WORLD. Evidence—over 850,000 copice of the work 
have been sold. Every book store should have from 
a dosen to 100 copies. 

For one copy enclose $1.25. For price list to desl- 
ere, send for a circular. 

Editors who will give this advertisement one tn- 
sertion, and send us a marked copy, will receive the 
book post-paid. 

Tur Jupp Famtiy; on, An Evewine Viert, axp 
Wat Cams or It, will be ready for agents in Au- 


guet. 
A. W. CHASE, M. D., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Address 
Jaly, 1968, 
sept-4t 


MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, 


(Established 1840.) 


Gentlemen improving their grounds, Orchardiate, 
Landscape Gardeners, Nurserymen and Dealers in 
Trees, will find our stock of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees the largest, and the collection the mort exten- 
sive and — inthe U. 8, 

All orders, large or small, will receive prompt and 
careful attention. Packing for distant pointe per- 
formed in the moet skillful and thorougk manner, 

Sma!! parcels sent by mall when so desired, 

Descriptive and illustrated catalogues, 
sent prepaid on receipt of stamps, as follows: 


No. 1,—Fruite, 10 cts. No, 2.— ental Trees, 
10 cts. No. & —Ureen-house, Sects. No. 4.—Whole- 
tale, Free 

Address ELLWANGER & BARRY, 

— 1 1869, Rochester, New York. 

ee - 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 
Secrets of the 
Great City, 


A Werk dercriptive of the VIRTUES, and the 
vac the MYSTRMIES, MISKe 
ME end CRIMES of New 
York City. 


It contains 35 fine engravings; and is the Spiciest, 
seen Thrilling, Inetructive, and Cheapest work pub 

eded,. 

Agente are meeting with unprecedented succees. 
One in Mariborough, Masge., re * 3A subscribers 
inaday. One in Luzerne Co., Pa., 44 in a dey, One 
in Meriden, Ct., 68 in two days, and a great many 
Others from 100 to 200 per week. Send for circulars 
and sce ourterma, and a tull description of the work. 
Addrese JONES BROTHERS & CO.,, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Published in both English and German. 

auglt-3m 


THE BRIGHT SIDE. 
A Paper tor all Children. 


MONTHLY 25 CENTS A YEAR, 
As Pretty as Ever Left the Printer'’s Handa, 


The Cheapest Ever Published, 


MotrTro—“ Whatsoever things are true, honest, 
just, pure, lovely, and of good report, think ou these 
things.” By filling ite pages with beautiful pictures 
and music, choice original storica, poems, sketches, 
dialogues, declamations and facts worth knowing, 
all ot a character appropriate to ite name and motto, 
we ay to make a ay that will be welcomed into 
more homes, will cheer more young hearts, and in- 
struct more young minds than any paper ever yet 
— for young pe Send for it, or 8 ceuts 

or epecimen. ALDE: & TRUE, Publishers, 
augai-tf Chicago, Ills. 
wane’, HOME 
AGENTS FOR 
wPORTUNES 


In the boundices West and sunny South, It speake 
to the young man of a home avd fortune, and telis 
him why, where and how to seek it; it tells the capi- 
taliet where to invest; the laborer, to find good 
wager; the farmer, the heat lands, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, the professional man and the mecha- 
nic of the great chances open to them; it tells every 
body just what they ought to know, about the vast 
resources and wonderful progrese in every part of 
this great country. New, [reeh, interesting and popu- 
lar, Send for cireular. Enterprising men can learn 
of a money-making business by addressing PEO- 
PLES PUBLISHING CO., 614 Arch 8t., Philadel. 
phia, Pa. sept-at 





] RAINERD INSTITUTE, Cranberry, New 

Jersey, Rev. Elias 8. Schenck, A. M., Principal. 
A Military Boarding School of the beet class, Pre- 
pares young gentlemen of 10 to 15 for college or bu 
siness, Kind and faithful teachers, Gymnasium 
and equipments complete. Terms moderate, Send 
fur a circular. jy21-ot 


PCLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 

4 PENNSYLVANIA.—Lectures commence Oct. 
4th, 1569. Thirty students taken at $90. No other 
expenses. For particulars, address JOSEPH SITES, 
M. D., 514 Pine 5t., Philadelphia, Pa. jy3i-tm 





ELLEVUE INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
] LADIES, Attleboro, Bucks county, Pa. Beau- 
tifully located, about twenty miles from Philadel 
phia. Promineat asa pleasant home and for tho- 
rough teaching. For particulars, address W. T. 
SEAL, A. M, Frincipal augzl-4t 





NS2 CANTATA.—Charming Soloe and bril- 
aN liant Choruses of easy exocation. 


THE PICNIC. 


By J. R. Thomas. Designed for echools, singing 
classes and social gatherings. For mized vuices, 
and aleo for female voices, with sparkling piano ac- 


leasing cantata for musl- 
cal festivals published. rice in #, $1. Sent, 
t-paid, on receipt of ce. 
ities * OLiVER DITSON & CO., 
277 Washington %., Boston. 
CHARLES H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. 


companiment. The most 





ABM FOR SALE.—An improved farm of 
k 126 acres situated in Elicndale, Sussex Co., Del., 
will be sold cheap, and on easy terme. Good build- 
ings, and orchards, &c. For particuiars, addrees J. 
W. HASKINS, Ellendale, Del. aug2-3t 


y a A HOW MADE FROM 
\ IN E( I A R, Cider, Wine, Molasses, or 
Sorghum ip 10 hours, without using cruge. For cir- 
culars, addrese F. 1. SAGE, Vinegar Maker, Crom- 
well, Conn. augai-ly 





~ ACTUALLY SENT YOU IN AD- 
> @) VANCE. —Agents wanted immediately every- 
where to introduce the most popeler and modern 
improved, low-priced Sewing Machine in use. Ad- 


| dress GRANT BROTWEKS & CO., Manafactarers, 


482 North Third St., Philadelphia, Pa augdl-it 





THRISK EY, 10 cents a gallon: instroctions 2% 
cents. Addrces Bux 14, Port Deporit, Md. 
jy?-om 


Dr, J. A. Samnman, Artistic Surgeon, respectfully 
re reone who have called at hie office darter bie 





No. GFT Broadway, New York City. 
Ruptare, 


disease. 


his perrvonal attention, the 
cal vinite 


e has returned from his professional visit to Havan. 


SHERMAN 


RUPTURED PERSONS NOTIFIED. 


notifies bis pativnta, and the larve number of afflicted 


ahernee, antions to reowive the ald of bie experiences, that 
a, and will be pre pared to receive them at bie office, 


Dr. Sucnuman’s (nventions are the only eetablished, secure, and comfortsh!> radical curatives for Hernia. of 
im all ite varied forme and stages, in persons of every age, without regard to the duration of the 


| Dr. Surman ie the founder of the “Marado Grande,” Havana, Cuba, established several yeare since for 
| the treatment, by hie m +! of thie mort terrible of all human afi ‘tome, where 
jected, rather than trust themecives to the care of ble pupti«, awalt hie period 


from the good reen!t of 


| Doseriptive cirealare, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, malled on receipt 


of two postage stampe. 


pote ty 












oe. = 74 ‘oe = ->~ 
. ALMER Cyy\ 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE a. 
1609 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, Go 


JR. B. FRANK. PALMER, Pacs* A.ALiwe C! 


Theee inventions stand approved asthe “best” by 
the most eminent Scientific and Surgical Societies of 
the world, the inventor having been honored with 
the award of FIFTY GOLD AND SILVER 
MEDALS (or © Firet pacer) Seen the GREAT 
MEDALS of the WORLIY KXULAITIONS IN 
LONDON AND NEW YORK; aleo the mort Ho 
oerery Re of the t SOCIKTY OF BLUR- 
GQKONS OF PARIS = bie Patents place above 
the ENGLISH and PARNCU. 

Da PALMEK gives personal attention to the busi 
Bere of his cession, aided by men of the bert 
qualifications a Teatest ex ence, He le epecial- 

lificath nd te He te epee 

ly commireioned 4 the GOVERNMENT, and hae 
t  spetroe sof the inent OFFICERS of the 
ARMY and NAVY. X MAJOR-GENERALS and 
more than a thourand bese dirti lehed re anc 
soldiers have worn the PALMER LIMBS on active 
duty, while still Bumbers of eminent civilians 
are, by their aid, Alling important positiens, and 
effectually ir misfortune. 

Au Genuine “PALMER LIMBS" have the 
name of the inventor afized. 

= which contain the New Mules for 
Am tions, and full information for suns in 
wong Saws, cent free to applicanta, fy" mall or 

The attention of Surgeons, Physicians, and all per- 
tone interested, le meet respectfully solicited. ” 

The well-known LINCOLN ARM ie aleo made 
solely by this nie This Arm has the pa- 
tropage of the U. 8. VERNMENT. 

To avoid the imposition of PIRATICAL COPY- 
ISTS, apply only to Da. PALMER, as above d 

oct30- y 


NEW 
CRAYONS. 





NEW 
WENDEROTH, TAYLOR & BROWN’S 


LATEST NOVELTY. 


Connoisseurs in Art, and all who are tired of the 
old style of photographs, are invited to examine 
these new Pictures as they pase the Gallery of the 


undersigned, - 


914 CHESTNUT STREET. 


These beautiful effects, first introduced by thie 
firm, are precisely those of the fine French litho- 
graphs “Aus Deur Crayons,” and may be imparted 
to all eizes of portraiture from the Carte de Visite to 
the largest heads, 


Wenderoth, Taylor & Brown. 


api7-7 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 
Sights and Secrets 
OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


A work descriptive of Warhington City; its high 
and iow lite, magnificent public buildings, hidden 
mysteries, villaniee and corruptions, the inside work 
ince of the Government. Showing how the public 
moucy is squandered; how rings are managed, how 
officials are blacked-mailed, how counterteiting be 
carried on; and all about female lobby meombere, lady 
clerks, &c. It i# the epicicst, mort thrilling, Inetruc 
tive, and startling book published. 

fi T Bend for circulare and sce our terme, and a 
full description of the work, Addreom. 

UNITED STATES PUNLISHING CO.,, 
apl7-6m 411 Broome St., New York. 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 
Magn ying 500 times, maiied tor Crate, Thine 


for $1 Addrews F. Pf. BOWEN, 
jea7-tf Lox 220, Horton, Mars, 


‘ A DAY toe Mate 
y nte to introduce the LICKEYR §20 
< 


age 
it beh SEWING MACHINI s. Stiteh alike on 
both sider, and is the only LICK NSLI? otll i PLE 
MACHINE sold in the United States for loon than 
$40. All others are infringement>, and the = ler and 
user are Hable to prosecution and imprisonment 
Outft Free. Address W. A. LENDERSON © CO, 
Cleveland, Ohio. aug?) om 


avd Female 


PARLOR STEAM ENGINE: 


Made entirely of Metal; Boller and Furnace com- 
plete; will work for hours if supplied with water 
&c.; tree from danger; achild can work it. Bent 
free with instructions for $1.00; three for 92.09. 

WALTER HOLT, 
jy 10-3m 102 Nareau Street, New York. 


‘ a ame’, 
CANCER 
Cured without pain, use of the knife, or caustic 
burning. Circulars sent free of charge. Address, 
DES. BABCOCK & SON, 


mard?-fir 700 roadway, New York. 





Ind\*peneable in ever: 
cette. Address GU. 
augé> it 


J UST THE THING. 
©) tamily. Samples ecnt for 
u. MILLER, 


Luzerne, New York 


lean farnieh constant emp!oy 

ment for leisure hours and evenings in agen 
teel, honorable and profitable business, From §1 to 
95 per evening, and a peseees onate profit to per 
sone devoting their whole time to the buriners 
Women and children can doit. 1 will send tal! par 
ticulare, with sample of barine=*, by mali, for ten 
cents. Address F. C. BAKKE, Salem, Marr, 

augts St 


— AL. 





SREB! FREE! PREP: 2 Photographs 
of distinguished men and beantiful wonen 
mailed for 25 cents, or samp!« of Y for iwo stamps. 
Address ELK. THORNTON 
Hoboken, New Jereey 





mart}'m 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


“WONDERS OF THE WORLD," 


COMPREING 
Gusting Incidenta, luterceting Beem © and Wonder 
al Kventas, in all Countries, all Ages, 
anu among all People 
BY C. G. ROSENBERG, 

OVER ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS 
By the most dirtingul+hed Artiste in Kurope and 
Amertoa 
The largert, b et Mluetrated, moet exciting, ama 

attractive eubeeription book ever published 

Send for circulars with terme at once, Address 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO.,, 
411 Broome St., New York, 


jy3-3m 180 South Clark St., Chicago, 1), 


TUB 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 


PITTSFIELD, MASS., 
Hon, THOS, M. PLUNKETT, President, 


JAMES FRANCIS, Vice President, 
BENJ. CHICKERING, Soc’y and Treasurer. 


JACOB L. GREENB, Assistant Secrotary. 


This com Offers Greater Inducements to Io 
licy Holders than pete compone in the country. 

these Pb ual Charter, a Purely Mutual Mian, 

seets over a Million and a Quarter, able and trust- 
officers, An enviable reputation of seventeen 
years standing. 

The BERKSHIRE was the rinert Company tn the 
United States to make ALL of ite Policies NON 
FORFEITABLE. 

Every Policy isened by thie Com 
A. D, 1891, le NoN-rORFEITASLE, 
the Policy. 

An ANNUAL Payment Lite Policy is nor roareit 
ED by failure to pay Premium when due, bat ts com 
tinued in torce wader the Massachueette Law of April, 
isdl. 


ny since April, 
0 expressed iu 


EXAMPLE AT AGE 35, 


One annual payment keeps the policy in force two 
yeare and three days, 
Two annus! payments, four yeare and twelve days, 
Chree annual payments, eix yoare and twenty-seven 
days. 
Four annual payments, elght yeare and forty-+ix 
a 


day 
Five annual payments, ten yeare and thisty els 
days. 


Six annual payments, twelve yeare and forty-one 


*. 
Nineteen annual payments, thirty yeare and a hun 
dred and sixty-one days, 


All Profite Byetiahty Divided annually amoug the 
ineured on the Contribution Pian, aflording an An 
nual Dividend to Polley Holders ranging from 
Thirty to Seventy per cemt, of the premium. 


WM, H. GRAVES, General Agent. 


PUILADELPUIA OFFICE, 
320 Walnut Street. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
, S256 OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
eblo-ly 


R. DOLLARD, 
’ 513 
CHESTNUT 8T., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
* PREMIER ARTISTE 


IFAT. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMENM VENTI 
LATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPACES 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy, 





For Wiga, Inches. ' Toupees and Scaipa, 


round the forehead, | 


He has always ready for eale a eplendid stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupers, Ladice’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizote, liraida, Curie, Ac., beautifully manutac 
tured, and ar cheap as any ertablishment In the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 
ceive attention, 


Private roome for Dycing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
nes cow ly 


Hair. 





Treat Diecase Tenderty. "eware of ow 
greesive druge that etrike at the vitality of the pa 


tlent, Sickneseltee'I le aterrible debilitator It necor 
no help to prostrate ite vietios, Violemt ealivants 
and cathartics bill thousands «very year, Avo 
them. In Tanuant'’s Lerravesc“evt Secrzen Are 
BIENT you bave al! the latative elements Ul at any 
case requires, It le the mort genial of purratives 
and is aleo a superior tonic, and uneurprrecd aati 
| billows specific and ao admirable fetrlf 


SOLD HY ALL DKUEGUISTI 


TREES ELS! WHEIsmeees! MY ITA 
\ LIAN COMPOUND will force the beard te 
grow, thick and heavy ou the emuotty et Peer, 
onthe baidest head, in gi days, 'm every 
| money refunded, Sent by mail, postare paid. for’ 
| cents es package, or Stor $1. Addrese d. BYt Tihs, 
Box 10428, Binghamton, New York aught ot 





care, or 


OOK. LOOK. My French Compound 

4 force the beard grow, thick and heavy on tt 
| smoothest face, of hair on the baidest bead in ¥! 
days, in every case, or muney fefunded. Sent by | 


trail, postage paid, for 0 cente « package, oF 
9). Address JAGGEKS & BIKKELL, 1020 Brook 
ye St., St. Louis, Mo. au, ue 


cing. Inetractive, entertaining, startilng, humerous, | 
a 


No. 1..-The round of the nohes 
head. No. 1. From  forehend 

© From  forchead back ae far ae bald 
over the head to) “  & Over forehead as | 
neck | far ar required 

“ 8. From ear to car “ kh. dover the crown 
over the top. of the head. 

“ 4-—From ear to ear 


four | 





Book Agents Wanted. 


We want Ten Theusand good, 1 
Agents to oubhete for octane 


Our New West, 


To whom the Highest Commitecstons wit! be 
| | 4. Noother work selling halt asfuet. Heaw 
' Tifully Hivetented, over 600 pp., and sold for ea, 

7 ae rt ond beet Boek on the Great Wed 


ox’ ome ty ell the lowing Journals and ent. 
Pent “i for our Clireulars, with full 
inion ' terme, Add 


roathen and rene 
MARTPURD PUBLISHING OO., Lartfornt, Oy 
AGUNTS WANTED FOR 


HOMES 4 
FORTUNES 





In the houndless Weet and sanny South, It epeake 
te the young man of a home and fortane, «here and 
how to eck tt It telle the capitalict & here to lnwest; 


the laborer, to Ged good wag #; the farmer, the 
nde; the mer hant, the manafectarer, the profes 
si man andthe mechante of the great chances 
to them. it telle everybody juet what they ought 
ow, about the vast resuvurees and wonderful 
pregres in every part of thle great country. New, 
rech, Interesting and popular, Send for eireular, 
Frterpricing men can tears of a money makiog bu 
sinees by addressing PROPLES PUBLISIUING CO,, 
14 Arch St. Philade!phia, Pa. 


ie COLBURN’ PATENT 


RED JACKET AXE 








Ie better than our regular chap: 4 Axes for these rea- 
sone: Firet—it conte . Seoond —it don't rtick 
In the wood, TAird—Il dees nut jar the hand. 
Fourth—No time ie wasted in taking the Axe out 
of the eut. Jyth-—-With the same on will do 
one-third more work than with regular Axes. 

int hae nothing to do with the ose ualities of 
hie Axo, for all oar Axes ate pal od re. lf your 
hardware store does not keep our goods, we wil 
gladly anewer inquiries of All your orders dt 
ore the pame ef the nearest dealer who keeps 
our Axes. LIPPINCOTT & BAKEW 


Sole owners of Colburn's and Red Jacket * 

ane re doctor of Draggist for SWEET 

Quen &. wm equate bitter) Quinine, Man'ft by 
Tkauna, Fann & Co, ieta, New York. 


Young Ladies desiring to be- 
come theoretios! and feal mausl- 
clans and teachers in the shortest time 
and at the least possible expense u 
the Piano, Harp, Organ and Guitar, 
will please app he 
VAI E Principal wele Vale 
an its Satem, Ct. 


Aromatic Vegetable Soa 


MUSIC 









hy ao 
For the Delicate Skin of Ladies and Children. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
iow 000 Agents of beth sox wanted. 
. 


One in o® town in the country. 
Samples and clreulare sent fur 8 conte, Address 
MARSH & ©CO., 7 Tremont Row, ton, Mase. 
ANTED Agents Everywhere, Best 
chances ever offered. Address A. T. WELLS 
& CO, 83 Bmithfeld M., Pittsburg, Pa. This te 
legitimate business, 
GENTS WANTE& Local and Travelling— 
/\. forthe New American Pateut Meat 
and Vegetable Chepper, The best thing in 
the market, without exception, For Cwlaf Machine 
terms, de, address D. A, NEWTON & CO,, 84 
Cortlandt §t., New York, 


A Heavy Meustache in alow weeks, Bend 
10 ete, to W, WAY, Cherapeake City, Md. 


’ sys are AP ala bl a Va 
MANIFEST DESTINY. 
Every one who |e Interested in the great questions 
aud oceeneg Fyeaens the day--the — 
tions la nh, France and other parte of Kur 4 
the oiveua a Repubiicantem; the eomblien et 
monarchy; the solation of the Cuban question, &c., 
should have this litthe book in hand, as it treate of 
the subjects at iesue today in a masterly and later- 
esting style, Bend @ cents and two 2 cent stam 
for a copy to the Publisher, Bk. B. RATON, M. D., 
654 Broadway, corner of Bond, New York, 


GOLD INK, 


Vielet and fancy Colered Imkea. Over 
one dozen of the mont brilliant aud delicate rhades, 
These Inks flow freely from the pen and are an 
equalled for _— correspondence, They can be 

need a8 paint, with a brush, and for Coloring 
Photographs er Pictures are worivalied 

Hent free for SO cente, Creat inducements to agente, 
Send etamp for circular. MOKREKTS &00., 

V. O, Box 3086, New York 
re Annet fag) ge hha pays, For particulars, 

4 address 8. M. Brancen & Co., Brattleboro, Vt 


| O19 eo Weay forall, Address A.J, FULLAM,N. Y. 
| SMEenepe: ACHOOL FOR HOV, 
‘ 














Pittafietd, Wawe, Arif lerm begging Sept. 


} 14. Bend for new circular to Prot, W. C. Kromanvea, 

Vilnelpal. 
ue ESTHY COTTAGE OMUAN |e the 
beet and cheapest. Containg the latest Improve 


ments Vor Humana and bor Jubitlante, d. EX TEY 
& Co., Sole Manufacturers, Brattieboro, Vt. 


IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS! 


tW~ ALL SUFFERERS gy 
From Pulmonary Diseases, Nervous Detility, 
Kemale Weaknesses, or Chronic Lhaoi 
dera of any nature, and all whose 
Vital Forces are dy reaacd, ren 
dering necessary a 

NEKVOUS TONT AND INVIGOKATON 

Are earnestly recommended to are 


WINCHESTER'S 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 


The Specific Memedy for 


CONSUMPTION, 


Nervoue and General Debility, Bromehiti«, Asthma, 
Neuralgia, Paralyele, Wasting, Scrofula Lowes 
| of Strength, Flesh and ~~ lhye 
pepels and Indigestion, Tmparitts= 


of the Blood, Female ( omplainte, 
Chronic Diarrhea, Maladice 
of Children, &e 






For sale by draguiete and dealers in every ty. 
town, and village throughout the Latted States aud 
4d §2 per bottle rh 


(anwle Vrices $i «a 
gy rein ermal, §5 
slare, information and advice free 
J. WINCHESTER & ©O.. Proprietors 
36 John St, New York 


GRAND EMVESTMENT. 


GLOBE 
GOLD and SILVER Mining 
Company. 


Located at Monitor, Alpige coanty, (a) torn 4 
Ge Parties havir 25 to 95,000 to invest ip the 
SAFEST AND EES MINING ENTERPRISE 
EVEK OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC, ere desired 


teately for clrealare terme of eab 


atl 
WINCHESTER, Preet, 36 Jobo 


tu write ivem 
| aeriptiow, to J 


| mt New York 
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Wit AND HUstOR. 
4 ROMANCE OF THE MIGHTY DEEP. 


A Halibut sang to his lady love, 
A Meckerel ander the rea, 

The while he pla on bie light banjo, 
“ Oh, come live with me!” 

The deep, blue waters were rolling 
Beneath them and above, 

But more fiercely rolled his glassy eye 
Aa thus he sang to his love: 


“1 know,” sang he, “ of waters far 
Lees eslt and briny than there, 

Where we can ewim or not, and do 
Exactly what we please; 

Let us fly from here to-morrow, my dear, 
And a life of love begin— 

You stole my fond heart long ago, 
And I offer you my fin!" 


And the little Mackere! looked askance, 
And trembled in every bone; 
Bhe confessed, with a tear, that she wor 
chipped him 
And lived for hie love alone ; 
Bhe further promised, the f.llowing morn, 
To the place he mentioned to go, 
And the Halibut struck up a wedding 
march, 
On the epot, on bis old banjo. 


* Heave ho!” the fishermen sang, 
Captains and ere ws and cooks; 

* Heave ho!" and down they sent 
Their iines and baited hooks; 

“I'm hungry,” the little Mackerel said, 
* And I'll take one little bite 

To stay my stomach, for | shan't sleep, 
I'm so very nervous to-night.” 


The Halibut came for bis lady-love, 
And he looked like a gay young swell; 
But she, on the fishing vensel's deck, 
Lay « lifeless Mackerel. 
He searched every nook and corner, 
He fondly called her by name, 
But nothing but mocking echoes 
To bis ear for answers came ! 


Then frantically, to and fro, 
The startled Halibut flew! 

As the bourse sped by and he found her not, 
More scared and frantic he grew! 

Till at Inet he met her sister, 
With her eyes full of briny tearn, 

And the tale she told of his true-love's fate 
Confirmed hia terrible fears! 


And ever after, on lovely nights, 
When other fish are arlcep, 
That broken-hearted Halibut 
Doth his ceareloas vigils keep: 
No longer he tunes hia old banjo 
To strains of love, they ray, 
But funeral airs and other things 
Of a similar kind doth play. 


His cheeks are hollow, his form is thin, 
(He used to be sleek and fat) 
He mourns by night and he mourrs by day, 
And he wears a weed on hia hat; 
Once he kept the best of company, 
Was tasty in bis drees, 
But now of prevailing fashions 
Ile knows little, and cares much less! 


In vain hia father, a hearty old sport, 
Endeavors his spirits to raine ; 

He neglecta bia food and has taken to drink, 
And ia ruined in various ways 

His mother tells him there's other fish 
Ae fair as whe doth awinm, 

But he beat« bis bead and flips his fins, 
Aud says they're nothing to him ! 


Barty Piety. 

A little girl, a handred thousand miles or 
lees distant from Hartford, waa rebuked by 
her mother for her fondoess in killing flies 
The little one had acquired great d xterity 
in this employment, and was so much occu 
pied in it that the parent found she was 
growing into a epirt of eruelty, Calling 
the child to her site one day, she eaaid in a 
ead tone, *' Mary, dear, don't you know that 
God lowes the little tes?" Mary seemed to 


hear the words as though they suggested a | 


great many new ideas She stood by her 
mother's side for some time in thoughtful 
sminers, and at length walked slowly up to 
the window, where a bewildered fly was 
humming and buzzing about on the pane 


Bhe watched it lovingly for a long time, | 
and then, almost too full of grief to talk | 


plainly, she began to utter caressing words 
* Dos ee fi know dat dod loves oo! 
love dod?" Here she extended her hand 


fondly towards the insect, as if to stroke | 


away the terror that she felt she had in 
apired “Doe oo? Dor oo want to sree 
dod? Well,” in a tone of intense lowe and 
pity, at the same time putting ber floger on 
the fly and softly crushing it agaiast the 
giass, * Well, oo shall.” 


Pat's Steck. 

Pat Donahue was ‘a broth of a boy" 
right from the “gem of the say,” and he 
had a small contract on the Conway Rail 
road, in New Hampshire, in the year of 
grace ISM, in which he agreed to take his 
pey part in cash, part in bonds, and part in 
stock The stock of this road, be it remem 
bere (like many ethers). was not worth a 
“Continental,” and has always kept up its 
value with remarkable uniformity. In due 
time Pat, having completed his job, present- 
ed himself at the treasurer's offlve for set 
Uement. The money, the bonds, and the 
certificate of stock were soon in bis posses 
hon 

“And what is this now!" said Pat, 
flourishing his certificate of stock, bearing 
the ‘ broad seal” of the company. 

** That i» your stock, sir,” blandly replied 
the treasurer 

* And ts thie what I'm to git for me 
labor? Wasn't me contract for the stock ¥" 

“Why, certainly; that is your stock 
What slid you expect *" 

** What did Lexpect !" said Pat, excitedly; 
“why, pigs and shape and horses, shure !"’ 


Oup Niex —When Nick Biddle was con- 
nected with the United States Bank, there 
was an old negro, pame! Harry, who used 
to be loafing around the premixes, One 
day, in @ social mood, Bidule said to the 
darker 

“Well, what is your name, my old 
friend Y" 

“Harry, sir, ole Harry, sir,” anid the 
other, touching bis sleepy hat. 

* Old Harry,” said Buidle: “why, that is 
the name they give to the devil, is it not?” 

“Yea, sir,” said the colored genth-man, 
a ole Harry, and sometimes ole 

wick.” 





Dor oo j 
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ing a fly. 





A HINT TO ANGLERS. 
This is how Old Puffins (with the ai! of a blow-tube) gets over the exertion of throw- 











The Bewitched Denkey. 
A young French gentleman, who led a 
very gay life, going to be! late and getting 
up Tate. sedend te an entresol. A milkwoman 
took up her position ander hia window, and 
the chattering of her oustomers, with the 
brayinvg of her Jonkey, effectually destroyed 
his slumbers, In vain he remonstrated ; the 
milk woman said she bad aright to the pave- 
ment, and that place suited her. He got 





good, What, then, would she take to select 
another station? Nothing; he was an aris- 
tocrat, and she made it a point of honor to 
stand upon her rights, 

** Well, then,” he said at last, ‘since you 
will nut listen to reason, I must appeal to | 
your sonkey,” 

And he whispered in Neddy's ear, the | 
crowd which bad gathered round laughing 
at him till he ran in 

Presently, however, the doukey began to 
kick and plange as if it were pow saved, 
epilling all the milk, butter, cheese, &e 
The woman cried out *' Witeherafte!” and 
the crowd took up the ery; and there was 
such a riot that the police came 

** What is the matter?" asked the commis- 
sary 

**A young man who lives on the entresol 
has bewitched my donkey,” replied the milk- 
woman 

* Pooh, pooh ss replied the commissary ; 
but the woman would not be pooh-poobed, 





man's apartments, and confront him with 
the complainant. 


man waited patiently until she was quite 
done, and then said 

‘Sir, this woman has spoiled my night's 
rest for this month past. 1 bave complain- 
ed, | have entreated; she has scorned my 
requests and my prayers. 1 could not re 
venge myrelf upon a woman; but her don- 
key, who is masculine, bad no such claim 
upon my forbearance; besides, the peculiar 
cries of the animal are what is most dis- 
tressing to me. This donkey, as avaricious 
as his mistress, has a sister upon whore suc- 
cession he counted, but who is going to 
marry again; it was this news, whispered 
by me in hisx ear, whieh exasperated him to 
such a degree that he conducted himself in 
| so violent a manner.” 

The commi sary, who could hardly keep 
his countenance, said that the young man 
had better pay for the milk that was spilt, 
and alvised the milkwoman to move her sta- 
tion beyond the reach of a man who bad 
stuch a peculiar power of conversing with 
animals . 

Both assented, and the woman took the 
| money, crossed herself, and went 
* And now, then,” eaid the commissary to 
| the young man, ‘ how did you do it?” 

*L dropped a lighted fuse in the brute's 
ear,” said he 








| 

| 

| “ir. Megers, Wy iMushand.** 

| Ata revival excitement in Connecticut, a 

| respectable old lady was struck with con- 
vietion and beeame a convert, and was po- 
posed for membership in the ehureb 


}wasameeting heh! for the examination of | 


the can di'ates, of whom there were several 
in attendance 


** Well, my dear sister Rogers,” said the | 


| examiner, addressing our venerable friend, 
| ** please relate your experience.” The old 
}lady, on being thus addressed, lifted up her 
| Volo 


| ** Well,” she said, ‘I don't know what to | 


aay, as I told my busband, Mr. Rogers, be 

| fore Leame here; but | beliewe | have ex 
| perienoed a change, as I told Mr. Rogers, 
jmy husband, after I came home from the 
| meeting, when I became convinced that | 
| was the most sinful creature in the world, 
as l toh! my busband, Mr. Rogers; and says 
he, ‘I think so, too." Thea | told Mr. 
Rogers, my husband, | was guing to leal a 
different life, was going to trim my lamp, 
and have it burning agin tho bridegroom 
come, Then Mr. Rogers, my husband, sail 
he «didn't see what I wanted of another, but 
be di-tn't make nv objection, Then I told 
Mr. Rogers, my basbaud, that | wou'd jine 
the church, and prevare mye lt for the place 
where the worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenche.); and my husband, Mr Rogers, 
told me I'd better.” 


Must Have His Witness. 
Dr. Merrit, Meyor of Oakland, Cal., tells 


vaia. He save he hwl occasion some years 
since to employ a lawyer tn Virginia City, 
and vonsulted a friend, who advi-ed bim to 
employ Stewart, ‘Is he a man of abtiity Y" 
asked the doctor, * Yes,” replied hos friend, 
** Stewart is an able man an! a good lawyer, 
well read, aud gives great care to bis case-, 
He ha. a wemierful facility of anal)ti-g a 
case, determining at once what is nece~ary 
to be provided, an! what is not. Now, 
when yuu call upon Stewart be will ak you 





up, went out, and reasoned with ber. No | 


There | 


a good story of Senator Stewart, of Ne- 


| and he listens attentively. You make an 
| assertion, and he atops you and asks if you 
have a witness to prove it. You have, and 
| he tells you to go on. You state anuther 
| point in your case, the importance of which 
| he immediately detects, and again asks if 
| you have a witness to prove it, You reply 
| in the affirmative, and he bids you to pro- 
coed. You go still deeper in the case, until 
| his quick perception detects another import- 
ant point, and he ask, ‘Have you a wit- 
| ness to prove it?’ ‘*Well—no,’ you reply. 
‘Have you no witness to prove that point ?’ 
asks Stewart. ‘None,’ you reply. ‘Then,’ 
anys Stewart, emphatically, ‘you must go 
right off and get him!'” 


Buying Gloves in Gibraltar. 


A very handsome young lady in the store 
offered me a pair of blue gloves. I did not 
want blue, but she said they would look 
very pretty on a hand like mine. The re- 
mark touched me tenderly. I glanced fur- 
tively at my hand, and somehow it did seem 
rather a comely member, I tried a glove on 
my left, and blushed alittle. Manifestly the 
size was too small for me. But I felt grati- 
fied when she said; 

“Oh, it is just right!" yet I knew it was 
no such thing. 

I tugged at it diligently, but it was dis- 
couraging work. She anid: 

** Ah! I see you are accustomed to wear- 


and he had to take her up to the gentle. | ing kid gloves—but some gentlemen are so 


awkward about putting them on.” 
It was the last compliment I had expect- 


She told her story at length; the young | ed. LTonly understand putting on the buck- 


skin article perfectly. I made avother effort, 
and tore the glove from the base of the 
thumb into the palm of the hand—and tried 
to hide the rent. She kept up her compli- 
ments, and I kept up my determination to 
deserve them or die. 

‘Ah, you have had experience!" [A rip 
down the back of the hand.| ‘ They are 
just right for you—your hand is very small 
—if they tear you need not pay for them.” 
[A rent across the middle} ‘1 can always 
tell when a gentleman understands putting 
on kid gloves. There is a grace about it 
| that only comes with long practice.” |The 
whole after-guard of the glove ‘ fetched 
away," as the sailors say, the fabric parted 
across the knuckles, and nothing was left 
but a melancholy ruin. | 

I was too much flattered to make an ex- 
poeure, and throw the merchandise on the 
angel's hands, I was hot, vexed, confused, 
but still happy; but I hated the other boys 
for taking such an absorbing interest in the 
proceedings, I wished they were in Jericho. 
\ -* exquisitely mean when I said cheer- 
fully 

** This one does very well; it fits elegant- 
ly. 1 like a glove that fits, No, never mind, 
ma‘am, never mind, I'll put the other on 
in the street. It's warm here.” 

It was warm, It was the warmest place 
I ever was in. I paid the biil, and as I 
passed out with a fascinating bow, | thought 
I detected a light in the woman's eye that 
was gently ironical; aud when I looked back 
from the street, and she was laughing all to 
| herself about something or other, I said to 
myrelf with withering sarcasm, * Oh, cer- 
tainly, you know how to put on kid gloves, 
| don't you Y—a self-complacent ass, ready to 
be flattered out of your senses by every pet- 
| treoat that chooses to take the trouble to do 

it!"— Mark Twain's Pilgrim's Progress. 


AGRICULTURAL, 


Deederizer. 








The inquiry is often made by farmers, 
brewers, beef and pork packers, etc., re- 
| garding the best method of deodorizing and 
cleansing old cider and beer barrels, musty 
| cans, bottles, etc, Chemistry furnishes an 
agent in the permanganate of po’assa which 
tully meets this want. A pint of the per- 
manganate turned into the most musty, 
| filthy cider or beer casks and rinsed about a 
| few moments will entirely decompose all 

fungoid growths and fermenting matter, 

aud render the cask as sweet as those that 
are new. The deodorizing, disinfecting 
power of the pcrmanganate, holding, as it 
doca, five equivalents of oxygen, is won- 
derful; it will even deodorize carbolic acid, 

The only way to remove immediately the 

odor of carbolic acid from the hands, is to 
|) immerse them in the liquid permanganate. 


| To Break A Hons oF PULLING AT THE 
| HALTER.—Procure a small rope, (about 
| three-fourth inch is best, although a «trong 

bed-cord will answer,) put the middle of 
| the rope under the horse's tail, as one would 
| the ccunper, cro.« the ropes on the back, 

b ing the ends forward and tic so as to form 
| the lower part of a breast colar. To hitch, 
put the balter-strap dowe through the ring, 
aud tie to the rope collar.—Rural New 


to state your case. You commence a recital, | Yorker. 


j 


Singular Sight. 

In « certain locality of this city, there has 
been considerable complaint of late that 
cows have been milked by persons who hal 
no right to milk them. Those who thought 
themselves imposed upon thereby began to 
look suspiciously upon certain of their 
neighbors, whose reputations consequently 
usderwent a rapid decline, But a discovery 
was made this morning by one of the losers, 
which placed the characters of the suspected 

ies in a more favorable light. Soon 
after leaving home for his place of business, 
about four o'clock, his attention was at- 
tracted by noticing a large, fat b ongazed 
in sucking a cow, which was lying down. 
The bovine seemed to think the matter all 
right, and remained perfectly passive. The 
porcine soon transferred ite patronage to 
another cow, which did not seem to relish 
the operation quite so much, and manifested 
ite disapprobation by getting up and moving 
off. The hog then returned to cow No. 1, 
and resumed business with a at of evi- 
dent satisfaction, only to be driven away, 
bowever, by the epectator. — Muscatine Jour- 
nal, July 5. 

Te Rejuvenate Old Grape Vines. 

The editor of the Practical Farmer says: 
** Having on our premises, planted by former 
owners, probably twenty years ago, balf a 
dozen old grape vines with large weather 
beaten trunks or stems, which made an- 
nually but little new wood and yielded but 
very few poor g , two seasons ago we 
cut off the branches, and laid the main 
stems down in trenches, covering with about 
a foot of earth. Vigorous and healthy shoots 
sprung up in great abundance—the weak 
ones of which were broken off, and leading 
ones at proper distances trained to the arbor. 
The new growths are now clean, healthy 
and strong—sufficient entirely to cover the 
large arbor the present season; we look for 
bushels of fruit from the new bearing wood. 
We see old grape vines everywhere doing no 
good, and which could be made young and 
thrifty by this process.” 








Bac-HoLpER.—A _ very convenient ar- 
rangement for holdi se while filling 
them may be easily made as follows: —Take 
a piece of plank about twenty inches long 
and a foot wide, bevel off the sides a little 
and nail strips of thin boards, that will 
spring, six or eight inches wide to it, for 
uprights, The plank base should be bevel- 
ing enough to make the uprights about 
fifteen inches apart at the upperends. The 

is placed between these, and the upper 
end folded over the ends of the shoulders 
two or three inches. It will be held firm 
and in a convenient position for filling. The 
uprights should be just long enough so that 
the bag will rest upon the plank when being 
filled. — Ohio Farmer. 

Drivina A Youno Honse.—In teaching 
a young horse to drive well, do not hurry to 
see how fast he can trot. Keep cach pace 
clear and distinct from the other; that is, 
in walking make him walk and do not allow 
him to trot. While trotting, be equally 
careful that he keeps steady at his pace, 
and do not allow him to slack into a walk. 
The reins while driving should be kept enug; 
and when pusbed to the top of his speed, 
keep him well in hand that he rr ! learn to 
bear well upon the bit, so that when going 
at a high rate of speed he can be held 
at his pace, but do not allow him to pull too 
hard, for it is not only unpleasant, but 
makes it often difficult to manage him. 





Don't Go to ExTReEMES,—Agricultural 
writers are inclined to run to extremes. 
Farmers often cure their hay too much, and 
to guard against this mistake, some writers 
urge us to put it into the barn before it is 
cured half as much as it ought to be. I 
have found, to my cost, that it is not safe to 
follow their recommendations. Better dry 
it too much than not dry it enough. And so 
in cutting grain. There is undoubtedly a 
loss in letting it get dead ripe. But there is 
a still greater loss in cutting it before the 
grain becomes firm.—Prof. Joseph Harris. 

Ilow To Remove OLD PuTTy.—Those 
who have plant-houses, frames, &c., know 
how difficult it is to remove old putty from 
sashes without injuring the pod eo 
seen it stated in some journal that it could 
be removed very easily by applying a hot 
iron to it. 1 tried the experiment a few 
days ago for the first time, and was quite 
surprised to find how easily the most indu- 
rate old putty could be cut out after being 
well warmed up by the application of a red- 
hot iron, Try it.— (Gardener's Monthly. 


RECEILTS, 


HERMETICALLY-SEALED Conn.—This is 
extremely difficult to put up; it cannot be 
done unless the corn is perfectly fresh, and 
even then it often fails. It is necessary to 
boil it, to destroy its fermenting properties. 
Split the kernels, cut it from the cob, add 
water, and boil balf an hour; then fill the 
cans within one inch of the top; selder on 
the caps while hot; test the cans; make a 
small hole in the top with an awl; place 
them in the bath, and let the cans boil three- 
fourths of an hour; and stop the hole with 
solder while in the bath. If perfect, the 
cans will be drawn in at the end; if swollen, 
“— cannot be saved. The same may be 
said of peas, as , beans, and pumpkin. 
All cans should be marked. As convenient 
a method as any is to write with a sharp- 
pointed stick dipped in rain water in which 
a little nitrate of silver is dissolved. 

To Dry Sweet Corn For WINTER Use. 
—Boil, in the after part of the day, until it 
is heated through, young sweet corn freshly 
gathered; spread it thinly in some conve- 
nient place until morning. As soon as pos- 
sible the next morning, cut it from the cobs 
and spread it thinly in the sun to dry. If 
| the day is favorable, it will dry so as to be 
out of danger of souring in one day; if so, 
take in the corn before the dew falls, and 
epreal it on a table overnight. If, un the 
contrary, it has dried but little and there is 
no danger of rain, it will be less likely to 
sour if left spread in the air all night, than 
if spread in a close room, It will take 
| three hot, sunny days to dry perfectly, when 














| it must be put in a dry tin pan and heated | 
| it an hour or two, cutting or bruising the 


very hot over steam, to destroy any insects’ 

| eggs which may have been laid in it. Hang 

| it away, out of the reach of mice, in strong 
paper bags, 

Corn OysteRs, —Grate the corn; to every 
| pint take three well beaten sufficient 
| four to make the corn hold together in the 

shape of fried oysters, Season with pepper 


|and salt, and brown on a griddle until 
| cooked through ; serve with butter. 


They 
must be quite flat, or they will not get tho- 


' roughtly cooked. 





| neck, and bands wit 


| of lemon juice to one of gin, to be 
| several times a day. 


Enigma. 
Iam composed of 109 letters. 
My 1, 28, 7, 82, 15, 81, 23, 42, is « bird, 

| My 2, 8, 105, 70, 39, 20, 11, isa tree. 

My 4, 14, 50, 71, 61, 106, 18, 63, 44, 20 is » 
mineral. 

My 5, 12, 89, 26, 38, 17, ie an animal. 

| My 19, 27, 3, 46, 36, 49, 56, 98, 73, 88, is » 

ower, 

| My 34, 62, 81, 21, 41, 16, 10, 13, is a fish. 

| My 41, 33, 91, 100, 65, 51, 70, 45, 76, 25, 102, 
8, GO, 74. is'a bird, 

| My 43, 61, 84, 94, 100, 97, 54, 41, is an ani- 


mai. 

My 55, a, 4, 82, 90, 58, 40, 79, 87 is 
bird. 

My 66, 59, 25, 70, 83, 64, 39, 41, 47, 59, isa 


ower. 
My 70, 87, 28, 13, 79, 72, 67, 31, 108, 50, 99, 
85. 104, 95, is an ornamental 
My 78, 22, 53, 9, 30, 6, 35, 24, is an animal, 
My 90, 43, 11, 93, 103, 21, 52, 77, 71, 6, 106, 
86,isa flower. + 
My 102, 96, 80, 40, 12, 79, 63, 46, 91, 77, 7%, 
is a bird 


A ° 
My 106, 89, 69, 107, 29, 92, 70, 98, 17, 57, is 








an avimal. 
My whole is a poetical quotation. 
Sheffield, Pa, ISOLA, 
Mebus. 


A country in Europe. 

A range of mountains in Asia, 

A city in Scotland. 

A city in South America. 

A city in India. 

A range of mountains in Europe. 

A city in Asia. 

A river in Asia. 

A town in Massachusetts, 

One of the states. 

A cape south of Greenland. 

A large island. 

A city in California. 

A country in Asia. 

A city in Michigan. 

A river in Asia. 

A nver in Europe. 

A river in Idaho. 

A city in Africa. 

A city in Persia. 

My initials form the title of an inte 
book. CHRISTINE, 





Arithmetical Preblem. 


An old gentleman unskilled in numbers 
left his fortune at his death to his four sons, 
directing in his will that A should have 3, B 
+, C 1-5, and D 1-6. Before the money was 
divided, B died. What part of the whole 
should A, C, and D each receive ? 

ARTEMAS MARTIN. 

McKean, Erie Co., Pa 

&@* Av answer is requested. 





Prebiem,. 


A person bought a lot of cattle for $180. 
After reserving two of them, he sold the 
rest for the same sum, $180. Now he found 
that he had gained on each, one-third more 

r cent. than the cost of each. How many 

id he buy ? W. H. MORROW. 

Irwin Station, Pa. 

(a An answer is requested. 





Prebicem. 


How many dissimilar right angled trian- 
gles, having integral sides, can be construc- 
ted on a hypothenuse whose length is 1105? 

J. SCOTT. 
ty” Ao answer is requested. 





Cenundrums. 


(a Why was Charles I. like the letter D 
trying in vain to solve an enigma? Ans,— 
Because he was de-posed, (D posed.) 

(@ What medicine does a bad man take 
when he has a cross wife? Ans.—Elixir. 

(a What kind of a back is much better 
than a stiff back? Ans.—A greenback. 

When is a newspaper the sharpest? 
Ans.—When it is filed. 





Answers te Last. 
ENIGMA—“ Learning to the studious 
riches to the careful, power to the bold and 
Heaven to the virtuous.” RIDDLE—“ The 

Red Court Farm.” 





GREEN Cornn.—This is excellent cut off 
the cob and stewed fifteen or twenty 
minutes with a little milk and butter. In 
boiling corn much of the sweetness is lost in 
the water. 

STEWED LEG ON NECK oF LAMB.— 
Dredge the joint with flour, and put it into 
a stewpan with half a pound of butter, 
rome parsley, and a little salt and pepper; 
stew all together very gently for an hour, 
Choose some lettuces with good hearts and 
cut them into small pieces; put them into 
the stewpan with a little sorrel, and let 
them remain another hour, still stewing 
very gently. Dish the juint, and add to the 
liquor in the stewpan half a pint of water. 
Give it a boil up, pour it over the joint, and 
serve. This is a French mode of dressing 
lamb, and is generally approved. 

Roast LEG or MutTTon.—This is ern 
improved by putting into a pot of boiling 
water, with some salt, and cooking for an 
hour before setting in the pan to roast. A 
second hour in the oven, basted every ten 
minutes with the liquor from the pot, will 
render it perfect. The remainder of the 
liquor makes an excellent foundation for 
soup. 

Mouwrasm CAKE.—One large cup of but- 
ter, three cups of white sugar, four of flour, 
five eggs—the whites and yelks beaten se- 
parately, one teaspoonfal of cream of tar- 
tar, one of saleratus dissolved in one cup of 
milk. 

SuNBURN.—Sunburn and freckles may be 
prevented and removed by the daily applica- 
tion of a slight acid to the rkin, such as 
weak citric acid and water, not quite so 
strong to the taste as lemon juice. Let it 
be washed on, and then allowed to dry in 
the air. It may safely be applied two or 
three times a day. 

Butter-milk with tansy is good to remove 
sunburn. Take } pint butter-milk, three or 
four large sprigs of tan-y, let them soak in 





thick rtalks to allow the sap to run into the 
milk; befure retiring to rest wash the face, 
4 the butter milk, using 
the tansy as a sponge to apply it. It must 
dry on the skin, and not be washed off till 
the next morning. The milk will keep good 
two or three days, and is more ef 
when rather sour. | have _ a recipe Ne 
the same purpose composed of two spoun 
applied 
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